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A LESSON OF LIFE. 


A LONG day’s journey there lay before; 
I crossed the meadow at breaking morn; 
I saw the road wind by hill and moor — 
Beyond the hill was my distant bourne. 


I thought of the greeting I should win — 
What was it moaned at my feet, meanwhile? 
A poor old terrier, Jame and thin: 
I stooped, and helped him over the stile. 


Then would have crossed ; but a dreary yelp 
Arrested me, and I turned, to view 

A limping poodle whose need of help 
Was manifest: and I helped him too. 


Of every nation and tribe are they, 

And each has a fresh resistless wile ; 
Each says in his own peculiar way: 

** Just help a lame dog over the stile! ”’ 


They’re greyhound, Skye, Pomeranian ; 
They limp along in an endless file ; 
They’re smooth or curly, they’re black and 


tan, 
They aé/ are lame and would cross the stile. 


The shadows deepen o’er hill and glen, 
Dim is my pathway of many a mile — 
Yet will I renew my journey when 
The last lame dog is over the stile. 
Longman’s Magazine. May KENDALL. 


A BIRTHDAY ODE. 
Aucust 6, 1891. 
% 


LovE and praise, and a length of days whose 
shadow cast upon time is light, 

Days whose sound was a spell shed round from 
wheeling wings as of doves in flight, 

Meet in one, that the mounting sun to-day may 
triumph, and cast out night. 


Two years more than the full fourscore lay 
hallowing hands on a sacred head — 

Scarce one score of the perfect four uncrowned, 
of fame as they smiled and fled: 

Still and soft and alive aloft their sunlight 
stays though the suns be dead. 


Ere we were or were thought on, ere the love 
that gave us to life began, 

Fame grew strong with his crescent song to 
greet the goal of the race they ran, 

‘Song with fame, and the lustrous name with 
years whose changes acclaimed the man. 


IL. 
Soon, ere time in the rounding rhyme of 
choral seasons had hailed us men, 
We too heard and acclaimed the word whose 
breath was life upon England then — 
Life more bright than the breathless light of 
soundless noon in a songless glen. 





A LESSON OF LIFE, ETC. 


Ah, the joy of the heartstruck boy whose ear 
was opened of love to hear! 

Ah, the bliss of the burning kiss of song and 
spirit, the mounting cheer 

Lit with fire of divine desire and love that 
knew not if love were fear ! 


Fear and love as of heaven above and earth 
enkindled of heaven were one; 

One white flame, that around his name grew 
keen and strong as the worldwide sun; 

Awe made bright with implied delight, as 
wett with weft of the rainbow spun. 


III. 


He that fears not the voice he hears and loves 
shall never have heart to sing: 

All the grace of the sun-god’s face that bids 
the soul as a fountain spring 

Bids the brow that receives it bow, and hail 
his likeness on earth as king. 


We that knew when the sun’s shaft flew beheld 
and worshipped, adored and heard: 

Light rang round it of shining sound, whence 
all men’s hearts were subdued and 
stirred: 

Joy, love, sorrow, the day, the morrow, took 
life upon them in one man’s word. 


Not for him can the years wax dim, nor down- 
ward swerve on a darkening way : 
Upward wind they, and leave behind such 

light as lightens the front of May: 
Fair as youth and sublime as truth we find the 
fame that we hail to-day. 
Athenzum. A. C. SWINBURNE. 


LOVE’S CONVICTION. 


WHEN leaves are green, or golden-sere 
— O bright and unforgotten love — 
Once in the circuit of the year, 
I bend thy lonely grave above. 


There, where steep soars the virgin hill, 
And the blue channel-waters roll, 

I go to muse, and to fulfil 
A tender yearning of the soul: 


To muse on days that far away 
In Time’s grey ocean, like an isle 
Touched with the pearly bloom of May 
And lit with morning, shine and smile: 


To marvel when, to wonder where 
These searching eyes shall find thee next, 
Find thee, still gracious, firm, and fair, 
With sorrow’s mystery unvext. 


Faith’s noblest instinct is not blind, 
Hope’s lark-like music empty speech ; 

I shall find thee, we lose to find, 
By the dark vale the mountains reach. 
Spectator. JosEPH TRUMAN. 





WOMAN'S LIFE 


From The National Review. 
WOMAN’S LIFE IN OLD ITALY. 


FORMERLY in Italy the birth of a girl 
was not hailed with those public and _pri- 
vate rejoicings which marked the advent 
of a boy, proudly called “2 maschio, or a 
“male.” Girls were looked upon as en- 
cumbrances, to be married off at.a very 
early age, or else relegated toa nunnery. 
Only on the rarest occasions — when, for 
example, in some patrician family a female 
child was desired as a means of effecting 
some important alliance -—— were friends 
and acquaintances invited to her baptism. 
Immediately after birth the infant, whether 
male or female, was wrapped in a costly 
gold-embroidered shawl kept for the pur- 
pose, and taken to the parish church to be 
officially “made a Christian.” When a 
boy appeared upon the stage of life, the 
bells rang, and brocades and tapestries 
were hung from the balconies. At night 
the windows were illuminated ; even if the 
poor mother was dying, a noisy serenade 
were brought together to chatter over the 
great event; and the neighbors and all the 
comare, or gossips of the quarter, were re- 


galed with wine, Janatone (bun), and 


sweetmeats. If the child belonged to a 
noble or wealthy family, he had at least a 
dozen, and not infrequently as many as 
thirty, godfathers and godmothers, to each 
of whom was presented a cone of sugar 
in Venice, a huge box of preserved fruits 
in Genoa, and a cheese in Rome, besides 
various gifts, to the godmothers, of pretty 
little boxes containing rings and trinkets. 
In fact, the expense of a boy’s baptism 
was often so absurd that, in 1666, an edict 
was published in Venice limiting the num- 
ber of godfathers to twelve. 

In striking contrast was the baptism of 
a girl, which was attended with no partic- 
ular rejoicings. She was, moreover, when 
not destined to be a bride, as already 
stated, formally and ceremoniously dedi- 
cated to a cloistral life, and wore, from 
intancy until she took the veil, the dress 
of the community she was eventually to 
join. 

On examining a vast quantity of ex- 
tremely ancient state papers, archives, reg- 
isters, and atti notari/i, or legal documents, 
left in deposit at the various conspicuous 
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notaries, and preserved by their succes- 
sors to the present day, in Rome, Florence, 
Bologna, Genoa, Venice, Verona, Padua, 
and Milan, I was surprised to find that the 
popular name of Mary is not to be found 
earlier than the thirteenth century. Pos- 
sibly, in the Middle Ages, the name of 
the Mother of Christ was considered too 
sacred to be given to a mortal; but, in all 
probability, the real cause of its subse- 
quent popularity was the increased devo- 
tion to the Virgin, in Italy, after the 
counter Reformation, at the close of the 
sixteenth century. Of all Italian cities 
Genoa is the one where the cultus of the 
Madonna was, and is still, greatest; but 
in no Genoese document does the name of 
Mary figure before the year 1265, when we 
find Maria Fregosa married to a certain 
Luca Visademini. 

Down to the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ancient Roman names were popular 
in all parts of Italy, especially in Rome 
and in Naples, the archives of which cities 
abound in references to women named 
Agripina, Livia, Fulvia, Fulgenzia, Lu- 
crezia, Octavia, Septimia, Domitella, Ce- 
cilla, Julia, Theodora, Agnes, Hortensia, 
Octacilia, Lucia, and Constanza. The in- 
vention, in the thirteenth century, by St. 
Dominick, of the devotion of the Rosary, 
caused the names Rosaria, Rosa, Rosa- 
munda, Rosina, Rosetta, and Rosaura to 
become extremely popular, as also As- 
sunta, Annunziata, Carmine, Dolorosa, 
Concetta, Visitanda, and Nativita, which 
originated in honor of the various festivals 
of the Virgin. Names of Greek origin are 
rare, if we except Margherita, which be- 
came very common after the canonization 
of Santa Margherita da Cortona. In 
Genoa the principal feminine names in 
earlier times are Marina, Druda, Richelda, 
Oficia, Benincasa (literally “‘ well behaved 
at home ”), Leta, Altadonna, and Madrona. 
Not a few ancient Italian names, such as 
Superba (pride), Lussa (luxury), Candida 
(candor), Bonafilia (good daughter), and 
Abandonata (abandoned), were probably 
given by the parents for some particular 
reason of their own. They are not found 
in the lives of the saints; which proves 
that the ecclesiastical regulation prohibit- 
ing the bestowal at baptism of names not 
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in the hagiology did not hold good in more 
religious ages. Quite recently the Arch- 
bishop of Genoa refused to allow his clergy 
to baptize children Roma and Italia, 
Those names were common enough in the 
fourteenth century ; and so were Floren- 
tia, Venezia, Pisanella, and even Napoli. 
Names evidently introduced during the 
Barbarian and German occupations of 
Italy are often met with in documents 
dating from the eighth to the close of the 
tenth century—such, for examples, as 
Rolda, Ermengarda, Erminia, Hildegunda, 
Radegunda, Fredegunda, Hilda, and Brun- 
hilda. 

Catherine was, and is still, much in 
favor, owing, doubtless, to the devotion of 
the four saints of that name in Alexandria, 
Siena, Genoa, and Di Ricci. There is 
scarcely a comedy out of the two hundred 
and odd by Goldoni in which the names 
of Felicita, Dorotea, Costanza, Beatrice, 
Rosaura, and Fulgenza were not intro- 
duced. Even to-day Perpetua is the ge- 
neric name for the servant of a priest. 

It has been stated that George Eliot 
invented the nameof Romola. Thatisan 
error, It has been common in Florence 


for centuries, and is derived from San 
Romolo or Romulus, a bishop and patron 


saint of Fiesole. According to the regis- 
ter of the Church of Santa Maria Nuova, 
in Florence, it appears that on the 16th 
April, 1519, a daughter of Lorenzo di 
Medici and Magdalen of Boulogne, his 
wife, was baptized Caterina Maria Romola. 
She subsequently became famous as the 
queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis. 

In all parts of Italy, until nearly the 
middle of the seventeenth century, women, 
with few exceptions, passed much the 
same sort of existence they still do in 
the seraglios of the East. They were 
scarcely ever allowed to go abroad, except- 
ing to and from church, or to pay state 
visits, and then veiled and dressed in black. 
Their only amusements were those af- 
forded them by the innumerable church 
processions and pageants, and occasion- 
ally by the state ceremonies given in 
honor of the arrival of some foreign po- 
tentate or envoy, the coronation ofa reign- 
ing prince or a doge, or the enthronization 
of an archbishop or a bishop. When a 
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doge was created in Venice or in Genoa, 
the ladies of the aristocracy and of the 
upper-middle classes went solemnly to 
pay him their respects, and, if he were 
married, also to the dogeress, his wife. 
On those occasions they wore petticoats 
of cloth of gold covered with gems. Their 
necks and shoulders were as bare as those 
of the ladies attending the drawing rooms 
of Queen Victoria. Their trains, however, 
were always of black velvet, four yards in 
length and edged with ermine, the depth 
of which varied according to their rank. 
Their heads were adorned with coronets 
of diamonds, and little bunches of artificial 
flowers, like those worn by Japanese ladies. 
In their hands they carried huge bouquets, 
and some of the wealthiest dames had 
these nosegays made of gems, arranged to 
look like flowers. Among the jewels of 
the Genoese family of Durazzo there still 
exists a huge bouquet formed of dia- 
monds, pearls, emeralds, and rubies, which 
is a superb specimen of the goldsmith’s 
art of the sixteenth century. 

Almost every Italian house has its court- 
yard and terrace, or little garden; these 
were the playgrounds of girls until they 
were ten or twelve years of age. When, 
however, there was a pracession, they were 
permitted to accompany their mothers to 
see it, and even to appear dressed as saints 
in the pageant. In the environs of Genoa 
and of Venice, where processions are still 
tolerated, you may see even now on Cor- 
pus Christi day many little girls admirably 
dressed to represent certain conspicuous 
saints — St. Mary Magdalen, St. Dorothy 
and her apples, St. Lucy with her eyes, 
St. Agnes with her lamb, and St. Cath- 
erine with her wheel. 

In order to prevent Venetian ladies 
from going any distance from home, a 
kind of stilt-like shoe, which recalls, at 
least in its intention, those cruel boots 
worn by the Chinese women, was intro- 
duced at a very early date for their use. 
The Italian shoe did not cripple the foot; 
but, by mounting the wearer on cork soles 
from six to eighteen inches in thickness, 
it made walking unassisted impossible. A 
Venetian lady of the sixteenth century, 
thus mounted, and supporting herself on 
the shoulders of her serving women, as 
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she crossed the square of St. Mark, pre- 
sented so.ridiculous an appearance that 
the people of the rest of Italy used laugh- 
ingly to say that “the women of Venice 
were half wood and half woman.” Mr. 
Evelyn in his diary thus describes their 
appearance : — 


It was now Ascension Weeke, and greate 
Mart or Faire of the whole yeare was now 
kept, everybody at liberty and jollie. The 
noblemen stalking with their ladys on chop- 
pines; these are high-heel’d shoes, particu- 
larly affected by these proude dames, or, as 
some say, invented to keepe them at home. 
The truth is, their garb is very odd, as seem- 
ing allwayes in masquerade. They weare very 
long crisped haire of severall strakes and 
colours, which they make so by a wash, dis- 
cheveiling it on the brims of a broade hat that 
has no head, but an hole to put out their 
heads by; they drie them in the sun, as one 
may see them at their windows. In their tire 
they set silk flowers and sparkling stones, 
their peiticoates coming from their very arme- 
pits, so that they are neere three quarters and 
a half apron; their sleeves are made exceed- 
ingly wide, under which their shift sleeves as 
wide, and commonly tucked up to the shoul- 
der, showing their naked armes, thro’ false 
sleeves of tiffany, girt with a bracelet or two, 
with knots or points richly tagged about their 
shoulders and other places of their body, 
which they usually cover with a kind of yellow 
vaile of lawn very transparent. ’Tis ridicu- 
lous to see how these ladys do crawle in and 
oot of their gondolas by reason of their chop- 
pines, and what dwarfs they appeare when 
taken downe from their wooden scaffolds. 
. . « Courtezans or the citizens may not weare 
choppines, but cover their bodies and faces 
with a vaile of a certaine glittering taffeta or 
lustree, out of which they now and then dart 
a glaunce of their eye, the whole face being 
otherwise entirely hid with it; nor may the 
com’on misses take this habit, but go abroad 
bare-fac’d. 


In Florence and in Rome, except on 
state occasions, ladies of rank, when walk- 
ing abroad, were usually dressed in black. 
There is a charming little bit of descrip- 
tion in a letter by Beninvieni, still extant, 
in which he relates a visit he paid to the 
mother of Lucrezia Borgia, Rosa Venozza. 
“She was seated by the fire,” he says; 
“and by her was Gerolima Borgia and, in 
an inner room, Donna Lucrezia, both girls 
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being dressed like Neapolitan peasants, 
but very richly, in crimson velvet skirts, 
with aprons edged with gold and fine linen 
sleeves, and in their hair large gold-headed 
(Mastri et 


pins, ribbons, and flowers. 
fiori.”) 

Sometimes Italian girls, when only four 
or five years of age, were, as already inti- 
mated, dressed up in the habit of a reli- 
gious order, and this fashion lasted to 
within the memory of many not long past 
the prime of life. The suppression of the 
convents has, of course, led to the aboli- 
tion of this picturesque custom. 

Before the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, in every part of Italy, the women 
were separated in church from the men, 
the gentler sex occupying the left-hand 
side of the nave, and the men the right. 
A similar division of the sexes will be 
seen any Sunday at the Brompton Oratory. 
In many Italian cities, however, the women 
in early times occupied a gallery set aside 
for their accommodation. In 1552 Mon- 
signore Bossio, Archbishop of Genoa, 
caused these galleries to be suppressed in 
his city, because he had discovered on the 
walls certain “amorous inscriptions and 
indelicate caricatures, drawn by the men.” 
In the country districts round Genoa, the 
men are still separated from the women, 
and the same custom is observed in the 
mountainous districts of Naples and of 
Sicily. 

As early as the tenth century girls of 
the upper and middle classes were sent to 
convents to be educated. Girls’ educa- 
tion, until the creation of the Visitandine 
and the Ursuline orders, was entirely in 
the hands of Benedictine, Dominican, and 
Augustinian nuns, who, in every city and 
town of importance, possessed convents 
known as educandate. Usually, however, 
young ladies of high rank were entrusted 
to the care of some poor relation, who was 
invited to join the family circle in the 
character of governante. Thus, we find 
in the documents relating to the early years 
of Lucrezia Borgia, that her cousin, Adri- 
ana Ursini, was her governante. But the 
said Lucrezia passed two years of her in- 
fancy in the renowned Dominican convent 
and educational establishment of San 





Sisto, in the Via Appia, where, a century 
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later, we find registered the names of Bea- 
trice Cenci and of her sister Lavinia. 
Caterina de Medici received her education 
from the Florentine nuns of the Muratte; 
but, as these ladies belonged to the anti- 
papal faction (in politics, of course), the 
guardians of the child duchess determined 
to remove her and place her with the Ben- 
edictine nuns of Santa Lucia in the Via 
San Gallo. Accordingly, on the 26th 
April, Silvestro Aldobrandini went to the 
Muratte to take the princess away. On 
being told that she was to leave the sis- 
ters, the child burst into a flood of tears; 
and the nuns, throwing themselves on 
their knees, began to howl so dismally, 
and to make waa tal scena (“such a 
scene”), that the Signor Aldobrandini was 
obliged to beat a precipitate retreat, and 
it was not until the twentieth of the subse- 
quent July that Caterina was finally re- 
moved to Santa Lucia. We havea very 
quaint description by Aldobrandini of the 
little duchess going in procession from 
One convent to another, seated sideways, 
in her nun’s dress, on mule-back, and ac- 
companied by a long train of nuns, also 
mounted on mules. 

As soon as an Italian girl had attained 
her twelfth year she was considered legally 
marriageable. The sumptuary laws of 
Genoa and of Venice permitted her to 
wear gold and silver brocade, rich velvets 
and silks, and to cover her person with 
jewels, the better to attract the attention 
of such young gentlemen as were admitted 
to her society. On her twelfth birthday, 
being magnificently arrayed, she was led 
to the parish church on foot, under a can- 
opy of white and crimson silk, by her par- 
ents, who, as may well be imagined, wore 
on so solemn an occasion their richest 
attires. A band of music marched in 
front, playing a lively tune; and all the 
neighborhood turned out to see the sfo- 
sina, who, after mass, on her return to her 
family palace, held a reception, in which, 
with a good deal of adroitness, eligible 
young gentlemen were paraded before her 
mother and herself. If she chanced to 
take the fancy of one of those youths, it 
was etiquette for him to pass for a week 
or so at a determined hour every day in 
front of her house, so that she could take 
a sly glance at him through the lattice, and 
even drop him a flower, if she felt so in- 
clined, and receive inreturn a sonnet. As 
the courtship progressed the young gen- 
tleman was allowed to serenade the girl, 
generally very late at night. He did not 
always sing himself, which was, perhaps, 
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providential, but appeared with a baud of 
hired musicians and singers, and if he 
were rich and liberal he selected the best 
professional artists he could procure, to 
make an enduring impression on the spo- 
sina. 

About a week previously to the wedding 
the bride’s parents gave a grand ricevi- 
mento (reception) to all their friends, to 
introduce the sfoso and the members of 
his family. This entertainment usually 
ended with a grand banquet, preceded by 
the signing of the legal documents con- 
nected with the wedding, of which, fortu- 
nately, thousands still exist. 

The dowers of the Venetian, Genoese, 
and Florentine ladies were nothing like as 
large as those of the Roman. Indeed, the 
sumptuary laws of the three great repub- 
lics limited the dowers of brides to a sum 
never exceeding £4,000. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the priests 
interfered a great deal in match-making; 
and in the archives of Genoa we find a 
great many instances of priests being sued 
for obtaining an undue percentage on the 
dowers of brides, and also indications that 
some of these worthies kept a sort of mat- 
rimonial agency. 

Although marriage was considered one 
of the seven sacraments, it did not follow 
that the ceremony was performed by a 
priest, for there are innumerable instances 
given in the Genoese and the Venetian 
archives of the priest being dispensed 
with altogether, although the layman who 
replaced him invariably read the Church 
service. This fact has given rise to an 
erroneous statement that civil marriage 
was known in Italy before it was intro- 
duced by the present government. But 
there is a great difference between the 
religious service read by the notaries of 
old and the purely civil ceremony which 
takes place before the mayors in the Ital- 
ian and French cities of the present day, 
which ceremony contains no reference to 
the Deity. 

It was customary for the bride to be 
asked three distinct times whether she 
would accept the gentleman’s hand or not; 
and she usually answered demurely, Sz. 
Widows, on the other hand, were much 
laughed at if they did not pronounce the 
si very audibly. The newly married 
couple, having exchanged their consenté- 
menti, or acceptances, kissed each other 
on the cheeks and mouth; the bridegroom 
slipped a ring on the bride’s finger; and 
the marriage ceremony was over. After 
the Council of Trent, in 1567, weddings 
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began to be celebrated in the churches 
late at night, with great extravagance in 
the way of lights, flowers, and suppers. 

A patrician marriage in Venice in by- 
gone times must have been a sight not 
easily forgotten. Very early in the morn- 
ing of the wedding day the facade of the 
palace was decorated with the richest bro- 
cades and tapestries hung from window 
and balcony. Over the central door was 
entwined a wreath of roses, intermingled 
with sprigs of myrtle and orange blossoms. 
In the great hall the father and the mother 
sat under the da/dachino, or throne, sur- 
rounded by relations, friends, and ac- 
quaintances, all in their finest dresses. 
Presently the zovdzza, or bride, dressed 
in silver brocade, with the bodice of her 
garment blazing with jewels, was led into 
the apartment by a master of ceremonies, 
who was not infrequently a renowned bal- 
let-master, invariably dressed in a tight- 
fitting garment of black velvet, having a 
sword at his side, a mantle of damask, and 
a large white ruff. They advanced down 
the whole length of the hall with a 
mincing step, not unlike the one which 
opens the gavotte. The bride was thus 
escorted in state to the foot of her father’s 
throne, where she knelt and received his 
benediction; after which she proceeded 
to the centre of the hall, where, under a 


canopy of flowers, stood the priest in his 
vestments, having by his side the bride- 


groom and his friends. Here the nuptial 
benediction was given, at the conclusion 
of which the bridegroom kissed the bride 
on her mouth, as all the company cried 
out, with no little levity, Basi/ Basi/ 
(kiss! kiss!) Then the orchestra played 
a lively measure, to which the newly mar- 
ried couple danced a sort of minuet, 
thereby opening the ball, which generally 
lasted until quite late at night. To give 
some idea of the magnificence of a Vene- 
tian bridal, I will translate an account of 
one which took place in 1676 in the palace 
of Signor Leonardo Pesaro, on the Grand 
Canal, when that rich patrician married 
his only daughter to a youth of the ancient 
house of Tron. “Four enormous new 
rooms were opened on this occasion,” the 
chaplain of the Doge Moncenigo says in 
his diary; “and the magnificence of the 
hangings of cloth of gold, of Arabian silk, 
and of damask, cannot be imagined by 
any one who did aot behold them. The 
whole of the grand hall was lined with the 
most superb white satin hangings, em- 
broidered with flowers in natural colors, 
having gold and silver leaves, which 
reached from the pavement right up to 
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the stupendous height of the ceiling. The 
great chandelier of rock crystal, filled with 
over six hundred candles, illuminated this 
magnificent apartment; but in addition 
there were two hundred other silver can- 
delabras. The grand gallery of pictures 
was likewise illuminated; and the com- 
pany found amusement in looking at many 
little tables, with glass tops, containing 
the rarest gems, specimens of china, and 
bric-a-brac. The number of servants in 
the house was quite incredible, and they 
were all dressed in white and crimson silk. 
The grand staircase was lined with gon- 
doliers in silk costumes, holding gigantic 
wax torches in one hand, and in the other 
a silver-gilt oar. And up the staircase 
and through the illuminated apartments 
streamed all Venice, the women in most 
magnificent dresses, the cavaliers wearing 
costumes more splendid than it is given 
to the mind of man to imagine. And 
there were slaves, and dwarfs, and bands 
of music, and the whole air was filled with 
an odor of flowers. At the banquet five 
hundred persons were able to sit down 
with comfort, and there were over forty- 
two courses of every kind of delicacy. 
The table was covered with Venetian 
glass, made like flowers, and with real 
flowers, and imitation flowers brought 
from abroad, made from the feathers of 
birds. There were peacocks with their 
tails full-spread; there were boars’ heads ; 
and in the centre of the great table rose a 
temple, apparently of silver, to a height 
of four yards, which was full of presents 
and sweetmeats and jewels, to be event- 
ually distributed to all the ladies of the 
company. At night, after much dancing, 
the ladies conducted the bride, and the 
gentlemen the bridegroom, to the nuptial 
chamber.” 

The Italians have always indulged an 
inordinate love of display, and even in 
our times large sums are spent upon a 
bride’s trousseau; but formerly families 
would ruin themselves in order to far 
buona figura —\iterally, “cut a good fig- 
ure’? —ata wedding. I have before me, 
as I write, a copy of the items mentioned 
ina list of the trousseau of a Marchesa 
Balbi Senerega, of Genoa, dated 1627. 
The lady was “ going ” (to use the Genoese 
expression farsi sposa) to the Signor 
Gerolomo Gropallo. Her dower was not 
excessive; but she brought with her a 
hundred pairs of the finest linen sheets, 
with pillow-cases to match, eighteen silk, 
five brocaded, and three velvet dresses, 
and one hundred and twenty-eight pocket- 
handkerchiefs. In the following year 
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Luca Profumo, silk mercer, sues the 
Balbi’s family for the value of the gowns 
above-mentioned, which cost nearly £4,000 
of our money. 

Everybody has heard of the famous doll 
which in bygone times was exhibited in 
the Merceria of Venice, and was dressed 
up to illustrate the latest fashions of 
France and of Milan. In Genoa this doll 
was replaced in a very curious manner. 
As late as the first ten years of the present 
century it was still the custom in that city 
to send the bride’s trousseau three days 
before the marriage to the palace of her 
husband-to-be. The clothes were made to 
fit wicker frames not unlike those exbib- 
ited in a modern dressmaker’s case, and 
paraded through the streets, to the great 
delight of all the women of the parish, 
who were thus enabled to judge for them- 
selves the latest fashions. in Milan and 
at Naples brides were, as is still the 
custom in Spain, married in black, a som- 
bre costume, changed immediately after 
the wedding. 

Details of the dresses presented to Lu- 
crezia Borgia on the occasion of her mar- 
riage with Don Alfonzo, of Ferrara, are 
given with much minuteness in the diary 
of Sanudo, who followed that princess 
from Rome to Ferrara, and records day by 
day the festivities given in her honor. 


Among the dresses I note one which must 
have been very picturesque. “ The bride,” 
he says, “on the morning of February 2nd, 


1502, entered Ferrara. She was mounted 
on a white mule, and was dressed in a 
crimson velvet mantle, worn over a petti- 
coat of gold brocade, slashed with silver 
and richly trimmed with pearls. Her train 
was of black satin, striped with gold and 
lined with ermine. On her throat she 
wore pearls, and on her head a crown of 
diamonds, which once belonged to my 
lady Duchess of Ferrara, my lord’s first 
wife, whom God in his mercy rest in 
peace. The Duchess of Urbino, who also 
rode upon a white mule, was dressed in 
black velvet embroidered with triangles 
of beaten gold, being astrological signs.” 
Another dress worn by Lucrezia Borgia 
during the festivities was of white satin, 
trimmed with black velvet to represent 
bars of music; and still another was of 
yellow satin embroidered with peacock 
feathers, and having a train of deep green 
velvet painted to look like peacock feath- 
ers. 

Italian noblewomen have always been 
famous for the beauty of their jewellery ; 
and even now, after the lapse of several 
centuries, and the devastating influences 
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of a dozen revolutions, in such great fam- 
ilies as the Doria, Borghese, Altieri, Bar- 
barini, Corsini, Pallavicino, Durazzo, 
Orsini, D’Adda, etc., the jewellery worn 
on state occasions is of marvellous beauty, 
value, and antiquity. The present Mar- 
chesa Durazzo-Pallavicino, of Genoa, 
wears jewels which once upon a time evi- 
dently belonged to some Greek shrine — 
possibly that of Diana of Ephesus — 
which her ancestors, notable pirates, stole 
from the image of the Virgin, who had 
inherited them from the pagan divinity. 
They are covered at the back with Greek 
inscriptions in praise of Diana, and, ac- 
cording to tradition, were plundered from 
a church of the Virgin at Ephesus in the 
twelfth century. Pearls were most es- 
teemed by the Venetians, and Henry III. 
was amazed at the size and magnificence 
of the pearls worn by the ladies of this 
city. Lucrezia Borgia always wore a 
string of pearls of enormous size, ending 
with a ruby cross, which had been pre- 
sented to her by Alexander VI. The 
pope held a sort of exhibition of her wed- 
ding presents on the day before her de- 
parture from Rome as the affianced bride 
of Alfonso of Ferrara. The Ferarese am- 
bassador tells us that “ His Holiness was 
never tired of admiring the diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies. He would put the 
rings on his fingers, and have the candles 
lighted the better to display their glitter. 
There was a beautiful golden box full of 
big pearls ; and into this the pope plunged 
his hand, bringing it up full of the jewels, 
and saying, as he reluctantly dropped 
them, ‘ They are all for Lucrezia, the fair- 
est jewel in Italy.’ Then he would lift 
the golden chains and rest them against 
the dark background of the rich brocades 
— while twenty cardinals and many ladies 
stood by enviously admiring.” But Lu- 
crezia and her brother Cesar Borgia dyed 
their hair, for they were naturally dark. 
The pope was almost a blackamoor, and 
Rosa Vanozza was a Trasteverina and 
“very brown” — molto bruna. Yet the 
lock of Lucrezia’s hair — still preserved in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan—is the 
color of gold. Byron stole one thread of 
it, and always wore it about his person ia 
a locket made of rock crystal. It was prob- 
ably cut from a wig. The envoys who 
accompanied Lucrezia from Rome to 
Florence — especially Sanudo—tell us 
that every five days she sequestrated her- 
self in order to dye her hair —a ceremony 
which obliged her to sit out in the sun 
with her hair passed through a broad- 
brimmed straw hat without a crown. The 
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hair, saturated with dye, was thrown over 
this brim, the better to catch the rays of 
the midday sun. -No wonder we hear 
that “ Madonna Lucrezia often has very 
bad headaches.” But she only followed 
the example of every woman of rank of 
hertime. No Italian lady of any preten- 
sion to fashion from 1500 to 1590 wore 
black hair. Many, however, had wigs, 
and Lucrezia Borgia at the time of her 
death possessed “ fifty-two wigs of French 
make.” Probably by this time her hair 
had been burnt off her head by the con- 
stant application of chemical prepara- 
tions. 

I will now translate a pretty little de- 
scription of Lucrezia Borgia asa child, by 
Benincasa. “To-day being Palm Sun- 
day, 1491,” he says, “I went into the Ba- 
silica of St. Peter (the old church destroyed 
a few years later to make room for the 
present Basilica). The pope was at the 
altar, and there were many cardinals. On 
the steps beyond the altar were several 
ladies, and the little Lucrezia Borgia seated 
between her sister-in-law Sancia and the 
beautiful Julia Farnese; and they had 
much trouble to keep her quiet, for she 
kept eating sweets and langhing.” What 
a subject for a picture! What a wealth 
of color and costume this little group sug- 
gests! The imagination calls up a vision 
of cingue cento splendor ; the marble col- 
umns of that old basilica, which our Saxon 
kings had seen, and the walls of which 
blazed with mosaics; the stately figure of 
the long-bearded pontiff half hidden in 
clouds of incense, the vivid scarlet worn 
by the cardinals, the dark robes of the 
friars, and the armor of the soldiers. On 
the broad marble steps sit the group of 
fair women in the richest dresses of this 
most sumptuous period, with the little 
child duchess, whose name was eventually 
to fill the pages of romance with terror, 
laughing at the quaint movements of the 
priests, and, childlike, scrunching her 
sweetmeats ! 

A curious, old-world custom still holds 
good in many country districts, when a 
widow is married. The young men of the 
neighborhood are in the habit of going 
round to the bridegroom’s house to give 
him, on the night of his wedding, a diabol- 
ical serenade. They take with them 
saucepans, frying-pans, kettles, and other 
domestic implements of brass and tin, on 
which they beat a hideous tattoo, — doubt- 
less much to the annoyance of the untor- 
tunate sposa. Another very remarkable 
custom is constantly mentioned in the 
early Florentine, Venetian, and Genoese 
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archives; but it disappeared after the 
fourteenth century. It seemed that when 
a lad wished to marry a young lady whose 
family opposed his desire it frequently 
happened that, assisted by a few chosen 
companions, he would waylay the fair ob- 
ject of his affections, on her way either 
from mass or from vespers, and, if possi- 
ble, seize her, and sequestrate her until 
her parents came to terms. Clandestine 
marriages, however, were very rare. 
Among the most curious is that of Sofo- 
nisba Anquisciola, the illustrious artist 
and pupil of Titian, who was privately 
married to the Marchese Lomellini at 
Pisa, and kept her marriage secret for 
nearly two years, for some reason that has 
never been published. This lady is the 
“delightful woman” whom Van Dyck 
met in Genoa when she was over ninety, 
and who taught him (he used to say) many 
secrets of her art, which contributed in 
due time to his fame and fortune. 

In all parts of Italy, and from the re- 
motest antiquity, the widow was always 
allowed the enjoyment of a third of her 
husband’s fortune until her death, when it 
was subdivided between her children, or 
returned to the family from which she ob- 
tained it. 

The nullification of marriage for the 
various causes recognized by canon law 
was formerly common enough in all parts 
of Italy. I find in the Genoese annals of 
1741 an account of the divorce granted by 
Benedict XIV. to the Princess Theresa 
Doria, wife of Don Andrea Doria, who 
declared that after ten years of wedded 
life she was still a virgin. Doria, her hus- 
band, subsequently married a Carafa, who 
‘became grandmother of the late Prince 
Filippo Doria, well known in Roman so- 
ciety until his death two years ago. This 
‘Princess Theresa Doria must have beena 
very odd person; she is described as hav- 
ing often gone on horseback dressed like 
a man from Genoa to Pegli, where she had 
a splendid villa—the present Villa Ros- 
tan, which possesses a very fine rustic 
theatre. There were in all eighty-nine 
cases of nullification granted in Genoa 
between 1776 and 1789. 

During the Renaissance it was the fash- 
ion to dedicate girls who seemed unusually 
intelligent officially, and even ceremoni- 
ously, to the nine muses. Thus from the 
end of the fifteenth till the close of the 
seventeenth century every Italian city had 
its galaxy of famous women, popularly 
known as viraghe, in France as precieuses, 
in England as blue-stockings. The names 
of Vittoria Colonna, Caterina Cornaro, 
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queen of Cyprus, Cassandra Fidelis, Ma- 
rietta Robusti, Vittoria Pisani, Clelia 
Durazzo, Sofonisba Anquisciola, Gaspara 
Stampa, Properizia de Rossi, Irene da 
Spilimbergo, Catherina Sforza, Elena Cor- 
ner Pescopia, Catherina Fieschi Adorno, 
and the accomplished Donna Giustina 
Renier Michael, who died in the first quar- 
ter of this century, form a long list of 
illustrious Italian women, whose learning 
and public spirit owed its inspiration to 
the Renaissance. Those shining lights, 
however, were the exceptions. Italian 
women, like their sisters of Spain, were, 
till quite recently, very badly educated. 
Not a few were good musicians ; but vocal 
culture, for which Italy was at one time 
famous, was chiefly confined to those 
women of the lower-middle class who in- 
tended to become professional singers. 
This fact accounts, I think, for the almost 
total absence of Italian music written for 
amateur singers. 

Dull indeed was the life of the average 
Italian woman of the past. “Early to 
rise and early to bed” was not only her 
motto, but her practice. In Rome, how- 
ever, under the popes of the Renaissance, 
some women of rank began to “receive ” 
in an informal manner, Of those eman- 
cipated ladies — who, by the way, were 
usually considered rather Jdeggzere (or 
“light” of faith and morals) —the most 
famous were Rosa Vannoza, married to 
Giorgio da Croce, and celebrated in his- 
tory as the mother of Lucrezia and Cesar 
Borgia and Giulia Farnese, called “ Giulia 
Bella,” a very clever but abandoned 
woman. Those ladies entertained men of 
letters and even cardinals at supper, and 
had their fixed “reception” days. In 
Venice there was no sa/on of this kind 
until the seventeenth century. Yet it is 
to the genius of a Venetian woman, a 
Pisano, that we owe the constitution of 
that pleasant intercourse which goes by 
the rather vague term of “society.” I 
allude to the Marquise de Rambouillet 
(née Pisano), who unquestionably invented 
the salon, and whose name, and that of 
her renowned hotel in Paris, which stood 
close to the present Théatre Frangais, are 
forever associated with the intejlectual 
movement of the seventeenth century. 

In the innumerable criminal records 
with which every state and private library 
of importance in Italy abounds —in the 
record of the trials of the Cenci, of Vit- 
toria Accoramboni, Veronica Cibo, Isa- 
bella Orsini, and of the Nun of Monza — 
and in the processes for the canoniza- 
tions of such saints as Catherine Fieschi- 
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Adorno of Genoa, and Maria Maddalena 
Pazzi — we get some minute details of the 
domestic life of the period. The trial of 
Beatrice Cenci and her family gives us a 
very Clear insight into the inner life of a 
Roman patrician of the sixteenth century. 
The Cenci, on account of the infamous 
reputation of Francesco, the father of 
Beatrice, occupied an exceptional position, 
and it is evident that they were shunned 
by their equals and neighbors. Most cu- 
rious is the manner in which religious 
observance permeates every action of this 
strange family. Old Cenci, although he 
had killed one or two of his servants, and 
was tried and condemned for odious 
offences, restored the church of San To- 
maso a Cenci, and made provisions for 
his burial there, and for the saying masses 
for the repose of his soul. Lucrezia Pe- 
troni, his wife, entreated her step-daughter 
to postpone the murder of her father, be- 
cause the day originally fixed upon for the 
accomplishment of that awful crime hap- 
pened to be the 8th of September, the 
feast of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary. 
Cenci was murdered on the subsequent 
night. We learn, too, that Beatrice re- 
ceived about £100 monthly to meet house- 
hold expenses, and that both she and her 
mother were very often in the kitchen 
superintending the cooking. Perhaps the 
strangest revelation of all is that, in 1597, 
Beatrice Cenci— Shelley’s heroine — ap- 
peared in the courts of her country as a 
witness against her two brothers, accused 
of stealing a waistcoat, a cushion, several 
pieces of plate, four shirts belonging to 
their father, and eleven pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Beatrice, however, threw the 
whole blame on Signor Guerra, who had 
thitherto figured as her lover, and several 
of the articles were subsequently found 
in the apartments of that worthy. In this 
trial a certain Emilia, a Milanese servant 
in the service of the Cenci, is mentioned 
as a witness, and states that she and her 
mistress found the goods in question miss- 
ing, when they went to a cupboard to 
fetch a warming-pan wherewith to warm 
the bed of Signor Francesco. The fa- 
mous murder itself was discovered through 
certain bloodstains on the sheets sent to 
the wash by Beatrice. When we consider 
how immensely rich the Cenci were, it is 
certainly strange that the ladies of the 
family should have been in the habit of 
sorting the family linen. 

In adocument connected with the life 
of Lucrezia Borgia, her mother is de- 
scribed as engaged in making soup her- 
self and preparing the supper, assisted by 
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her women. Among the documents ap- 
pended to Gnoli’s “Storia di Vittoria 
Acoramboni,” the original White Witch 
of Webster, is the following list of pres- 
ents given her in the gardens of the Villa 
Monte Magnanapoli, by the Duke of Brac- 
ciano. “A basin and ewer of silver, chis- 
elled, twenty silver plates, two silver pap 
bowls, two silver candelabras, a silver 
basin and ewer for hand-washing, a large 
idem, Jer davar Ja testa (to wash the 
head), a toilet service in silver with a 
looking-giass, a gold chain with enamels, 
a clock-case ornamented with diamonds 
and rubies, a unicorn made of gold, a 
large gilt galley mounted in rubies, and a 
ship to match —to put on supper-table — 
a wreath of gold, pearls, and other jewels, 
and lastly,a bamboo writing-table.” Very 
few brides of our days receive a more se- 
lect, and ina certain sense useful, collec- 
tion of gifts. 

An Italian lady even now rarely goes to 
balls or parties, excepting in Carnival time 
— that is, from the day after Christmas to 
the beginning of Lent. Thus, all that 
social life which forms so conspicuous a 
feature in the existence of the better 
classes in England was, and is still, un- 
known in Italy, where dancing parties, 
receptions, “at homes,” and dinners are 
few and far between, and lawn tennis and 
garden parties only becoming popular. 
Aged Italian ladies will bear witness that 
when they were girls they usually spent 
their evenings, after the family had said 
the Rosary, spinning or sewing. The ser- 
vants were collected in the hall of a win- 
ter’s evening round the blazing logs, the 
women hurrying their spinning as fast as 
they could, so as to get the thread ready 
by the spring, when it was to be woven 
into sheets and table-cloths. In Flor- 
ence, where there was a court, the ladies 
of the aristocracy led much the same ex- 
istence as their equals elsewhere; but, 
according to Mann, in his letters to Wal- 
pole, they were “the worst educated 
women he had ever met in his life,” which 
was probable enough. 

We have already remarked that such 
girls as could not get husbands were almost 
invariably destined for what was called a 
religious existence — vita religiosa. The 
life led by the Italian nuns, especially in 
the last two centuries, was not particular] 
edifying. There were conventssin which 
the rules were strictly enforced and cheer- 
fully obeyed ; but, when we reflect that at 
least half the women who entered those 
establishments were forced by their par- 
ents and the prejudices of the times to 
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adopt a mode of life at variance with their 
natural inclinations, it is not surprising 
the majority of the nunneries should have 
been in a most disorderly state. 

Before the general suppression of the 
monasteries by the French in 1789, every 
city in Italy had at least as many as twenty 
or thirty nunneries. Venice had thirty- 
eight, Genoa thirty-two, Florence twerty, 
Bologna thirty, and Rome forty-seven. 
The fair inmates of the majority of those 
sacred establishments considered them in 
the light of boarding-houses or hotels for 
spinsters, in which they were obliged to 
exist, and they resolved to make the best 
of a bad job. Among the state papers 
preserved in the library of Bergamo is an 
account of a curious trial dated 1652, 
against the Benedictinesses of that city, in 
which those ladies were accused of wear- 
ing costly satins and brocades, and of go- 
ing about the town masked and carrying 
fans. An abbess of the same order at 
Parma did not scruple to invite Correggio 
to paint the state apartments of her nun- 
nery with the most charming of his fres- 
coes, which, however, were certainly not 
of a character one would expect to find in 
a nunnery, inasmuch as they represent 
adorably lovely Cupids peeping through a 
vine trellis, while the centre-piece of the 
ceiling illustrates the loves of Diana and 
Acteon. Sanudo in his diary assures us 
that “on the night of March 25, 1509, a 
number of young noblemen assembled in 
the cloister of San Lorenzo in Venice, and 
danced to the sounds of an orchestra with 
the nuns and their abbess until daybreak.” 
In the eighteenth century the nuns in 
Genoa and in Venice went into society, 
dined out, and even attended balls; but 
concerts of music were the chief form of 
entertainment offerea by them to their 
friends of the outer world; and it must 
have been pleasant to see the quaint com- 
pany of powdered and patched ladies and 
gentlemen mingling with the nuns, while 
Porpora conducted an oratorio, Metastasio 
took snuff with the abbess, and Goldoni 
and Parini accepted confetti from the sis- 
ters. 

Sometimes very great scandals occurred. 
Thus, at Padua in 1645, the Inquisition 
was busy over the singular career of Sister 
Cecilia Ferrari, who had swindled people 
out of large sums of money for the purpose 
of building what she was pleased to calla 
hospital for poor girls. She was an im- 
postor of the first water, and wore under 
her nun’s dress silk underclothing and 
stockings clocked with gold. She ended 
by proclaiming herself popess, and when 
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she passed the nuns knelt and kissed the 

round before her, singing, “Te Deum 
Tandanne —te Cecilia Veneramur!” 
She insinuated herself into the confes- 
sional and heard confessions, and pre- 
tended to have visions. Eventually, how- 
ever, she became so notorious that the 
Inquisition interfered, and she received 
what I think we should consider a very 
mild sentence —seven years’ imprison- 
ment with a fast once a week. Manzoni 
has told us the strange story of the Nun of 
Monza, and Casabianca has somewhat ex- 
aggerated the adventures of Suor Maria 
da Riva, who unfortunately attracted the 
attention of Froulay, the French ambassa- 
dor to the Venetian republicin 1756. She 
was in the habit of leaving her nunnery of 
an evening disguised as a flower girl, to 
pass the night with her lover. In due 
time, this irregularity becoming known led 
to the withdrawal of the ambassador and 
the expulsion of the erring sister from her 
nunnery. Her end was not tragical. She 
escaped to Ferrara, where she formed the 
acquaintance of a certain Colonel Moroni, 
who married her. In short, disorders of 
all sorts took place in these nunneries, 
which in many cases were most sumptu- 
ously furnished. In 1869, at the time of 
the suppression of the monasteries in 
Genoa, a bedstead which belonged to the 
Benedictinesses of that city, was sold by 
the government for a large sum of money. 
It was of ebony inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, and the curtains and the quilt were 
of the most costly Venetian rose point 
lace, the cover alone being valued at 


on Italian woman’s life was apt to be 
monotonous in town, it was singularly free 
in thecountry. Hence, doubtless, the rage 
for the villegiatura (villa existence), which 
is so well described and ridiculed by Gol- 
doni in at least half-a-dozen of his best 


plays. Rosaura, in “Le smanie per la 
Villegiatura”* exclaims: “What! am I 
to be leftin Milan alone, while every other 
woman of position is amusing herself in 
the country, where, when they don’t gam- 
bol all day and dance all night, they play 
comedies and charades, and have such 
fine breakfasts, dinners, and suppers?” 
When Petrarch passed through Genoa, in 
1347, on his way to Rome, he visited the 
villas of San Pier d’Arena, Sestri, Albaro, 
and the Valley of Polcevera. “ Every- 
where,” he says in one of his letters, “I 
saw wonderful palaces of marble, gleam- 
ing amid the olive and orange groves 


* The rage for going into the country. 
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which cover the well-wooded and thyme- 
scented hills. So exquisite, indeed, are 
these regal residences, it seemed to me I 
was privileged to behold a glimpse of 
Elysium. Some rise from the margin of 
the sea; others, as I have said, are shaded 
by forest trees, or perched on high rocks 
so.as to command superb views. In the 
gardens walk richly dressed matrons, and 
graceful girls, and youths make merry all 
day long.” Jean d’Anton is struck by the 
lovely gardens of Genoa, “pileins de gre- 
nadiers et d oranges, somme est un terrain 
paradis.” Many of those earthly para- 
dises still exist; and our architects would 
do well te study the noble architecture of 
the crumbling villas of San Pier d’Arena 
—the Scossa, for example, designed by 
Galeaso Alessi, or the beautiful but fear- 
fully dilapidated Villa Sauli, within the 
walls of the city. The Paradiso at Albaro, 
once inhabited by Byron and La Guic- 
cioli, is still in an admirable state of pres- 
ervation — thanks to the care taken of it 
by its owner, the Princess de Podenas. 
At Florence and at Rome the suburban 
villas are even more beautiful than the 
palaces enclosed by the city walls, and the 
country houses along the banks of the 
Brenta and shores of the Adriatic still 
exhibit traces of bygone beauty sufficient 
to easily convince us that la villegiatura 
was, in its way, as agreeable as modern 
English country life. The villas, too, 
were so close together that families could 
meet without much trouble, and the inter- 
course between the sexes was so facile 
that many a love intrigue began under the 
shade ot the olive-trees, or by the margin 
of the rivers and lakes. The Venetians, 
who carried everything to excess, spent 
quite as much money in the country as 
they did in town. Indeed, many families 
ruined themselves by attempting to keep 
up their country houses hospitably. Dur- 
ing the daytime the men,.as with us, 
went hunting, fishing, and shooting, and 
the women paid visits and frequented the 
churches and sanctuaries. At noon, there 
was an elaborate breakfast, and at eight 
cena (supper) was served, after which 
there was dancing, or play-acting. In the 
eighteenth century gambling in the coun- 
try houses sometimes resulted in fortunes 
changing hands in a single night. Gol- 
doni, in several of the comedies, refers 
to the gambling in the Venetian villas as 
beginning early in the morning and con- 
tinuing until late at night. Dancing and 
picnicing in the open air were amusements 
greatly in vogue, and we possess contem- 
porary pictures of Italian country life 
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which remind us of the graceful scenes 
in the introduction to the “ Decameron.” 
The Cardinal d’Este, in 1592, entertained 
over a hundred ladies and gentlemen for 
a month at his villa at Frascati and the 
marvellous Vilia Imperiale at Pesaro was 
frequently the scene of astonishingly mag- 
nificent festivities, and so were the villas 
on the lakes of Como and Maggiore. 
“ Evviva la villegiatura /” exciaim joy- 
ously the merry heroines of Goldoni, 
eager to cast aside the bondage of city 
life and escape to the freedom of the villa 
with its parks and its gardens. 

To write of Italian women in past ages 
and not mention the ¢écésbeo is like act- 
ing “ Hamlet” and leaving the hero out. 
Toward the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the cicisbeo becomes prominent. He 
is not in his glory, however, until the 
seventeenth century, after which he flour- 
ishes exceedingly right into the first quar- 
ter of the present one. The cicisbeo, or, 
to speak plainly, the lover, was a recog- 
nized member of most aristocratic families. 
In the middle and the lower classes he 
was not known. The excuse for his ex- 
istence will be found in the fact that, as a 
rule, matrimony in Italy was looked upon 
merely as a matter of convenience, and 
not of love, and that, therefore, to console 
the lady for the acknowledged infidelities 
of her husband she was permitted to have 
a cicisbeo, usually a poor but handsome 
relation, who escorted her about, carried 
her fan and her muff, and was not infre- 
quently the father of her children. In 
short, he was her guardian, her friend, and 
gentleman usher. His name was generally 
included in the marriage contract, and it 
often occurred that when an ambassador 
was sent abroad and took his wife w'th 
him the State paid the expenses of tie 
lover—as was legally decreed by the 
republic of Genoa on 12th January, 1663. 
It was considered “ very bad form” for a 
lady to change or dismiss her cicisbeo, 
and, to his credit, he generally played his 
difficult partin a menage-d-trois with con- 
siderable tact and good breeding. Lord 
Cork, who visited Italy in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, was the first 
English writer to describe at length this 
extraordinary custom. Mann states that 
the majority of the cicisbei served their 
ladies as brothers would their sisters, but 
he is also of opinion that there were “ cicis- 
bei, of love as well as cicisbei of conven- 
ience.” “In 1779,” Moore remarks, “ even 
where there is the greatest harmony and 
love between husband and wife, and al- 
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though each would prefer the other’s 
company to any other, still, such is the 
tyranny of fashion, they must separate 
every evening, he to play the cavadiere 
servente to another woman, and she to be 
led about by another man.” The cicisbeo, 
I am glad to say, has entirely subsided ; 
but he was a picturesque personage, and 
it is amusing to find in contemporary 
documents that at the marriage of his 
mistress his functions, together with his 
salary, were set forth in a special legal 
document. 

In 1672 the two daughters of the doge 
Giustiniani effected a complete revolution 
in the life of Italian women, and this by 
an act of bold insubordination. These 
young ladies resolutely refused to wear 
their choppines with cork soles a foot and 
a half thick. From that time dates the 
emancipation of the Venetian lady, and, 
instead of being kept in harem-like seclu- 
sion, in a few years she became the 
freest woman in Europe, especially after 
marriage. All the ladies followed the lead 
of the doge’s daughters, cast aside their 
badge of slavery, and notwithstanding the 
clergy, who loudly protested against the 
“ diabolical wickedness ” of their proceed- 
ings, adopted scarpine alla Francese 
(French shoes). To form a fair idea of 
their mode of life we must read the com- 
edies of Rossi, Gozzi, and Goldoni. 
“What shall we do?” cries Donna Cos- 
tanza, to her friend Felicita, in ““ Le Donne 
di Buon Umore.” “Why, let us put on 
masks and run round the town intriguing 
the Signor Lelio.” This leads toascheme 
in which about a dozen ladies disguise 
themselves in the same colored daxuéa, or 
domino, embellished with an identical 
ribbon ; and the unfortunate Signor Lelio 
is tormented to the verge of insanity. 

It must have been amazing to see the 
entire population of a great city like 
Venice masked. Inthe National Gallery 
there is an excellent picture by Guardi, 
representing a regatta in which everybod 
in the dense crowd, men and women, ric 
and poor, wears a white-and-black half 
mask; there is also in the same room a 
curious picture of three or four masked 
ladies, in company of a gentleman who 
wears a mask, watching the antics of a 
hippopotamus in a menagerie. Once a 
Venetian woman was masked she was free 
to do as she listed. Neither husband nor 
brother dared interfere with her, and it 
was the worst breeding fora man to speak 
to a masked woman before she conde- 
scended to notice him. No wonder Lady 
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Walpole preferred Venice to any other 
city in the world. “ It was the freest.” 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century Venice became the Monte Carlo 
of the period. A gorgeous ridotto was 
built in 1768, behind the Church of San 
Geminiano, since destroyed by the French, 
which occupied a part of the Square of St. 
Mark. It was avast and splendid apart- 
ment, down the sides of which were ar- 
ranged small tables, at each of which a 
patrician presided. There faroand other 
games of hazard were played from ten 
o'clock in the morning until two o’clock 
the following morning. Anexcited throng, 
including many women, surrounded the 
tables; only patricians, however, were 
permitted to attend unmasked. As early 
as the fourteenth century there were a 
great many gambling hells in Venice, for 
in 1386 a law was passed ordering them 
to be closed as “dangerous to faith and 
morals.” In 1775 there were sixty casini 
in various parts of the city. They were 
small rooms, not infrequently at the back 
of a café, without any kind of ornament 
whatever, in which tables for gaming were 
kept going nightand day. Thus, Young’s 
observation that “Venice in his time” 
(1789) “was one huge gambling hell” was 
about correct. Gambling in the rest of 
Italy, however, was confined almost en- 
tirely to the palaces of the nobility. The 
Genoese — always an austere people — 
only fell into this pernicious habit just 
before the downfall of the republic. In 
Rome, however, the matter often occupied 
the attention of the popes. Naples was as 
bad as Venice. 

In concluding, I cannot forbear alluding 
briefly to a certain class of women whose 
position, especially in Venice from the six- 
teenth century down to the beginning of 
the present, was singularly interesting — 
the cortegiane. Whereas the Genoese 
republic relegated them to the remotest 
quarter of the Castaletto, and forbade them 
to show their faces abroad, Venice paid 
them the greatest possible honor. In 
1588 there were sixteen thousand of them 
animating the streets of the Queen of the 
Adriatic. Vainly did the sumptuary laws 
endeavor to stop their appearing in pub- 
lic. They were not to be suppressed. 
Bedecked with flowers and pearls, they 
reclined in the handsomest gondoias, 
occupied the first seats in the churches, 
and swarmed round the theatre doors. At 
last it was decreed in 1596 that they should 
only frequent certain back streets, wear 
full trousers, be mounted on stilts two or 
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three feet high, and moreover veil their 
faces with silver tissue, and bare their 
breasts.* The commoner sort retained 
this extraordinary custom to the begin- 
ning of the last century. The decree, 
however, led to a curious and unexpected 
result. The cortegiane divided themselves 
into two classes, about one of which — 
the most numerous — the least said the 
better, its position was so degraded and 
forlorn. The second, however, by its ex- 
ternal decorum of demeanor, resembled in 
freedom of action, and influence over the 
literature and art of the country, the demi- 
monde of modern Paris. To this class 
belonged Veronica Francho, whose house 
was the rendezvous of the most illustrious 
men of her time. This Venetian Aspasia 
was so renowned as a poetess that when 
Henry III. of France passed through 
Venice on his way from Poland she was 
presented to his Majesty “as one of the 
principal sights of Venice.” Of asensi- 
tive nature, she abandoned, at an early 
age, the life she was leading, and retired 
to a cloister, where she died in the odor of 
sanctity. Later, in the eighteenth century, 
a sort of Ninon de 1’Enclos appeared in 
Venice in the person of Teresa Depertis, 
who contrived to create for herself a kind 
of social position, not wholly unenviable. 
I could give a list of some fifty women of 
the same class who exercised a consider- 
able, and in some cases fairly beneficent, 
influence. However, when one of ces 
dames ventured to capture a young noble- 
man and to induce him to marry her, the 
Council of Ten pounced upon the unlucky 
cortegiana, annulled the marriage without 
further ado, and sent the bride either to 
prison or into exile. The last instance of 
this sort took place in 1765, when a youth 
of the house of Moncenigo was, as it were, 
kidnapped by a rather elderly lady of the 
corps de ballet named Carolina Trotti, 
“who had presumed to conceive the mon- 
strous resolution of marrying a young 
gentleman of family.” The marriage was 
discovered, and the lady went to prison 
for a short time, and thence escaped to 
Vienna. 

The theatre has always been a favorite 
amusement with the Italians; but it was 
not until the seventeenth century that it 
became popular with all classes, for only 
by this time had the Passion Plays been 

* The object of this odd costume was to make it im- 
possible for these unhappy creatures to leave the 
streets in whieh they dwelt. Needless to say that the 
vast crowd of cortegiane of the better class did not 


wear this weird attire. They lived where they liked, 
and dressed in the finest style of the time. 














entirely suppressed. So rapid was the 
growth of the opera after its invention by 
Zarlino in 1580, in Venice in 1642 there 
were already sixteen theatres devoted to 
musical performances. Ladies only at- 
tended in the boxes, and were always 
masked. The women of the people fre- 
quented the pit and galleries. 

The donna del popolo, the “woman 
of the people’s,” mode of life has varied 
less than that of her sisters in the higher 
ranks of society. Italian women of the 
lower orders are unusually honest when it 
suits their purpose, kindly, pious, not a 
little superstitious, quick of tongue, free 
as air, loving wives and mothers, and apt 
at times to give their neighbors a bit of 
their minds, enforcing sharp invectives 
with smarting slaps of vigorous hands. To 
the donna del popolo, the church festa 
and processions were and are the chief 
delight of life. On a feast day, after duly 
attending mass and witnessing the proces- 
sion, she passed the evening with her 
fellows, the gondolier, the waiter, the 
water-carrier, the fisherman; and all the 
dramatis persone of the market-place, in- 
cluding not a few valets de place, ciceront, 
and small actors, dancing the freu/a in 
Venice, the ¢arantella in Naples, the 
brouda in Genoa, in each city its peculiar 
national dance. 

A complete revolution in Italian social 
life has taken place in the last twenty years. 
The picturesque costumes of yore have 
almost entirely disappeared. Even the fez- 
zotto, or white veil, worn by the Genoese 
ladies, which made la Superba look like a 
city of brides, is now only occasionally 
seen in the churches during the summer 
months, although a generation ago every 
Genoese lady wore this most becoming 
of headdresses. Among the lower orders 
the mezgaro, a square of chintz with large 
flowers and fruits designed upon it, was 
universally worn. It is now an object of 
curiosity, and much sought after, for dec- 
orative purposes, by the clients of Messrs. 
Liberty. With all their faults, Italian 
women possess many noble qualities. 
They are, as a rule, excellent wives, and, 
above all, admirable mothers, the maternal 
instinct being marvellously strong in the 
Latin race. Ifa dramatist wishes to win 
the sympathies of the audience of an 
Italian theatre, he has only to play dex- 
terously upon the words “ Madre e Figlio.” 
The Italian woman is capable of great 
heroism, and the present century has 
added illustrious names to the long list of 
those who have won deserved renown. 

RICHARD DAVEY. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF AN OAK-TREE. 

*TIs a marvel to me how so short-lived 
a creature as man should yet contrive to 
crowd so much that is eventful and inter- 
esting in the short span of years that 
makes his life. Perhaps the sap in his 
limbs circulates more freely than it does 
in ours — perhaps his is a quicker, higher 
intelligence — be this as it may, I, who 
have lived four hundred years, have not 
suffered or enjoyed as do men who only 
reach fourscore years. Moreover there 
are some who do not live longer than 
twenty years,—tender saplings, as it 
were, who yet seem glad to lie down and 
rest in the earth. Truly it seems sad to 
me that they should so greatly care to lie 
still and be forgotten by all, seeing that it 
is the one great desire of our young seed 
to free itself from the clinging soil and to 
stand erect, facing the keen winds of 
heaven. Yet I know full well that men 
have great trials to bear, for I, myself, 
have seen much of human sorrow. 

The story I am about to tell is one that 
I understand well, for I saw its beginning 
and its tragic end. It is as well known to 
my neighbors as to my young branches; 
oftentimes have I told it the latter while 
they were yet children, and I had much 
ado to rock them to sleep, with the wind’s 
help. 

A the wind is a great ally of mine. 
He brings me news of the wonderful outer 
world, and he has helped me in the com- 
pilation of this story, being a keen and 
rapid observer of men and their actions, 
He it was who told me there was mischief 
abroad ; and it was he who explained to 
me the mystery of the booming noises 
and the cries and moanings that were 
wafted to me from the other side of the 
great moors, and who were the various 
men that rode past me hurriedly, some 
pale and sad, others gay and elated, —all 
stained with dust of the roadside and the 
strange, beautiful-colored human blood. 

It was on a still day in June, a little 
after such mysterious noises and sounds, 
that I first saw a strange sight — naught 
else but a woman, beautiful and young, 
supporting on her arm a young man who 
seemed sick of some disease. One of his 
limbs hung listlessly by his side, and his 
pale face was encompassed by a bandage. 
He seemed faint and weary, and me- 
thought eager to finish his pilgrimage on 
the earth, for he made many objections 
and mutterings. 

“ Sweetheart,” he said (and the tone of 
his voice was like the speech of the west 
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wind to my tenderest leaflets), “let me 
alone to die here, as all my companions 
have died. Do not, I pray vou, risk your 
beautiful life. I have seen you once again 
— therefore can I bear to die.” 

But she was resolute, though so young. 
She called to another woman, older, more 
gnarled thanshe. Counting as men count, 
this one might have borne fifty winters, 
while it seemed as if the younger had 
barely known twenty summers, and her 
name well suited the ruggedness of her 
exterior. 

“ Elizabeth,” she cried, the young and 
pretty one, “I pray you help me lay him 
on the moss;” and the other answered, 
“ Yes, my lady.” 

Thea the two women with a marvellous 
amount of care helped the man to recline 
on the soft, green moss that creeps along 
the ground to my roots. "Twas then I 
noticed that he had a wounded foot which 
caused him to halt in his walk and lean 
somewhat upon the slender woman; and 
I was much grieved thereat, having my- 
self, long ago, received a hurt on my roots, 
and recalling how much suffering I en- 
dured. When they had helped him to lay 
himself down, he caught eagerly at the 
loose drapery of the young woman’s dress 
and spoke hurriedly. “Dorothy! sweet- 
heart! You must leave me now. It mad- 
dens me to lie here a useless log and see 
you expose yourseif to dangers for my 
sake! See, this oak will shelter me untii 
I die ; there were no better, sweeter death- 
place, except your dear arms, in the world, 
I think.” 

Then she looked down on him with a 
flush on her sweet face, and a light came 
into her eyes. 

“My dearest,” she said, “you have 
spoken well; the oak sha// shelter you 
until you are healed of your hurt. "Tis 
leafy, and has branches which will afford 
you a resting and a hiding place. And 
then,” she cont.aued, and the red blood 
mounted to her cheeks, “ I shall find means 
for you to escape to Holland, and you will 
be happy yet, sweetheart.” 

But he shook his head. 

“Dorothy, if aught happened to you 
through my fault there is nothing on earth 
below, or in heaven above, that would 
compensate me for it. Think of my lying 
here, maddening with the thought that 
have been stopped on the way. ’*Twere 

etter to drag myself to Scarborough and 
let my enemies see how a man of honor 
can die! Better than lying here, trembling 
lest my sweetheart meet with disaster I 
should be impotent to avert.” 
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But she knelt down beside him. “I 
pray you, Ralph,” she said, “let me work 
my own will. I will take such care that 
none shall track me or even watch me, for 
discovery would mean death to you, sweet- 
heart. Let me have my wilful way, 
Ralph.” 

Then there was a silence between them, 
and I waved my branches gently in order 
to show them that I would do my best to 
shield them from the enemies they seemed 
to fear. My leaves were so thick that the 
good sunshine could scarce pierce to the 
place where they sat, which, methinks, 
must surely have been an advantage to 
them. ’Twas fortunate that they sought 
shelter this bright summer time when the 
leaves sat thick on the branches, instead 
of in the winter when they stand bare and 
shivering, the sport of unruly winds. I 
have heard it said that most trees have 
been doomed to suffer in this wise, for the 
fault of the one tree that was too tempting 
to the first man and woman who were 
placed for their trial in a garden. How 
this may be I know not, but it has always 
seemed to me a cruel thing that our leaves 
should fall when we are most in need of 
them. 

“IT pray you make no coward of me, 
Dorothy,” the man said at last, “for you 
know whatever you ask me to do I must 
do. I can deny you nothing, sweet.” 

Then she, exultant, sprang to her feet 
and paced me round, looking at me the 
while with admiring eyes, whereby I was 
like to be much uplifted, for I felt great 
pride in my comeliness, inasmuch as it 
was to be of use in sheltering this pair of 
lovers. Mistress Dorothy scanned me 
deliberately, seeking a safe resting-place 
for him she loved, and though some of my 
younger branches stretched out their arms 
to make themselves attractive in her eyes 
(young branches have a wilful way of ob- 
truding themselves), she would have none 
of them, but chose a thick, sturdy limb 
which was bravely covered by short and 
leafy branches, and when, after much de- 
liberation, she had at last come to a satis- 
factory conclusion, she called her attend- 
ant, and with great care and tenderness 
helped the man to attain the selected 
branch, and then took leave of him with 
much sadness, and many warnings that he 
would not attempt the descent too often, 
as the enemy were still scouring the 
moors. All of this he promised, more (I 


think) to comfort and pacify her than from 
any thought of his own safety, for when 
she was about to leave him he begged she 
would not have any more thought of him, 
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for that he knew she would never be wife 
of his. “Sweetheart,” he said at parting, 
‘bid me good-bye, and waste no thought 
on me. I am not worth one of your tears. 
In after times you will find some happier, 
you could not find a fonder lover; and 
then you will forget the bitter days and 
this helpless love of mine.” 

The poor lady was as pale as an ash- 
tree when she wished her lover adieu 
and bade him rest comforted in God’s 
keeping, and then he whispered and 
begged her for something that he seemed 
to desire more than life. ’Twas, I believe, 
a kiss that he sought, though why men 
make so much ado about so slight a thing 
has always been a marvel to me. How- 
ever, she yielded, and truly it seemed as 
if the kiss possessed healing properties, 
he seemed so content; perchance that is 
the reason that it is held in such high 
esteem. 

’Twas long before the mistress and maid 
were outside my earshot. I could hear 
the converse betwixt the two as they 
walked along, and I gathered that the 
stricken man was one Sir Ralph Andover, 
most zealous in the cause of our king; 
that he had been sorely wounded in a 
battle, which had taken place at no great 
distance from me, on a moor named 
Marston; that his mistress had found him 
in an old barn near the field of battle 
(whither his servant had carried him) and 
had borne him, sorely wounded as he was, 
to the shelter of this wood. By some 
fatality, it seemed that the father and 
brother of the young lady were upholding 
the opposite cause, whereat I marvelled 
greatly, seeing that she appeared of gentle 
nurture, and I knew that none but the 
unworthy could wage war against the king 
ofthe realm, I felt this keenly, insomuch 
as I and my family had from time beyond 
count been surnamed monarchs of the 
forest ; therefore it seemed to me that this 
oe warred-against king must be a human 

insman of mine. 

The forsaken man sighed oft and pite- 
ously as he watched his heart’s beloved 
disappear, and a great despair seemed to 
fall on him. Before her departure Mis- 
tress Dorothy had bandaged his wounds ; 
perchance he sighed from pain of them, 
though to me it seemed as if ’twere from 
some deeper grief. I had hoped that the 
kind rain would have fallen, having a 
grateful remembrance of how it had com- 
forted and healed me when I was sick of 
my broken limb; but ’twas not to be; and 
when the dusky night crept over the for- 
est and the stars came out, he grew garru- 
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lous, speaking aloud as if he could no 
longer restrain himself. He called on 
“Dorothy! Dorothy!” as if seeking to 
comfort himself by the sound of her name, 
and sang her praises in measures whose 
endings had one and the same sweet 
sound that I thought comparable only to 
the melodious tinkling of the brook which 
the wind sometimes wafts to me. I be- 
lieve, though I know not whether it be 
really so, that men call this sweet, run- 
ning rippling sound, “ poetry.” 

I bent my head with its crest of leaves 
— my crown ’tis called by the other trees 
—over this poor forsaken lover, and the 
breezes sang him a lullaby ; and when the 
night grew darkest the firefly brought me 
word that he slept. 

That night there fell a prodigious 
silence over the forest, nor had I ever 
known it to lie so hushed. ’Twas as if 
some subtle sympathy with the pain and 
despair of the poor human soul had awed 
my kinsmen. I would fain have thanked 
them. ’Tis strange how trust begets love. 
I now felt a great and protecting interest 
in these two poor souls though they were 
so lately unknown to me. They have long 
left this beautiful earth, yet there still re- 
mains to me a remembrance of love and 
passion beyond the understanding of my 
kin. For we do not comprehend love, as 
men love, though the sun makes it so hotly 
to us every summertide. To be sure he 
leaves us to be chilled by winter’s frosts ; 
and therein it would seem that hum ~ love 
differs from ours, — but there, I know.so 
little of it! " 

*Twas not until two days had gone that 
the lady came again. Her lover had 
crawled down from his hiding-place, and 
with ears open to every sound was anx- 
iously listening for her footstep. I had 
so identified myself with the two that I too 
felt as if my mistress were coming; and 
when time passed and she came not, I 
understood the pallor of his cheek, and 
almost muttered with him, “Some mis- 
chance has befallen her or else she would 
be here.” I grew dismayed whenever I 
thought of the long journey that she, a 
weak woman, must needs make before she 
could reach her lover, for the notion of 
moving frightens us trees. But at last I 
saw him flush with a flush that meant joy, 
and saw him start and try to drag himself 
forward; and then ’twas no surprise to 
hear the rustle of a woman’s gown and a 
glad cry of “ Dorothy!” 

But she hushed him in greatalarm. “I 
pray you whisper, sweetheart,” she said, 





in a low voice; “ I fear my coming hither 
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has been noticed. My father and brother 
talk much of you at home; they have 
never forgotten the former days. My 
brother swears that you shall die, but I 
have sworn that you shall live, and we will 
see who will prevail.” 

All the while she spoke he held her 
hands prisoned in his; they were so like 
small white doves, pretty, fluttering things, 
half trying to free themselves, half cling- 
ing to his fingers, Methinks he was too 
spent with weary watching to speak much, 
and too happy at sight of his beloved to 
greatly feel the need of speech, noticing 
which she grew gradually silent and soon 
ceased her pretty babble. 

At last he spoke. “Sweetheart, I 
thought you were never coming to me 
again. You cannot tell what I suffer at 
the thought of aught befalling you. I can 
think of nothing but you. Sweet, I long 
to let my thoughts dwell on my cause and 
my country, but to no avail, —you drive 
out all other thoughts.” 

It seemed that this confession did not 
anger her. If it did she concealed her 
wrath, for she answered gently, “ And my 
thoughts are always with you, Ralph. I 
have turned schemer in your behalf. I 
endure my cousin’s love-making, nay, 
sometimes encourage it, so it may blind 
him. I have been burning with impa- 


tience to come to you, and yet have been 


obliged to conceal it. To-day I have been 
obliged to feign sickness, and my maid is 
stationed at my door giving news of me 
this moment, —and I am so well, seeing 
that I am with my love!” 

She was so tender and so sweet that I 
did not marvel at Sir Ralph’s exceeding 
love. He feasted his eyes on her, and his 
glance betrayed that he thought her very 
fair. Meanwhile she busied herself pre- 
paring a new bandage wherewith to bind 
his maimed foot; and whilst she busied 
herself about it she babbled on, telling 
him many things that had come to pass 
these last two days. At news of the poor 
king who was struggling against the peo- 
ple he loved, Sir Ralph looked grave in- 
deed. It seemed that there was nothing 
to do but to ship to Holland whither many 
a brave and loyal heart had carried its 
broken fortunes. “But I cannot leave 
you, sweetheart,” said Sir Ralph, “ I’ll die 
here, gladly too, better than live without 
you. 

Then she besought him to speak more 
prudently, and reminded him of his youth, 
of the beauty of the world, the flowers 
that bloomed and the sun that shone, of 
the winds that might yet blow the breath 
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of liberty over the glad land; she spoke 
to him of all this, but he only shook his 
head; “I°ll die here,” was all he said. 
She left him with reluctance, and that 
evening he spent talking aloud as was his 
wont; speaking so much of his mistress 
that had she not been so fair we might 
have taken umbrage at his so doing; but 
we could not blame him, and lover’s talk 
is pleasant to a forest at night time when 
all is attuned in harmony to it. 

So day succeeded day until nearly a 
month had passed, and I grew accustomed 
to playing the part of host. Sometimes 
the lady came, and then it seemed as if 
the sun were shining more merrily, the 
birds singing more lustily, and the very 
herbage seemed to give out stronger scent 
wherewith to greet her. But when she 
deemed her coming might lead to discov- 
ery and stayed away, all around grew dark 
and dreary; the rain-clouds trooped like 
crows, and there was no sound save the 
plash of rain-drops on the leaves and the 
plaintive cry of the wood-pigeon. Sir 
Ralph was very patient those days, very 
patient, yet methinks most unhappy. 
*Twas as if his idleness were painful to 
him, and also that he disliked being served 
by a woman, though such service pleased 
her in the extreme. 

This had lasted along while until one 
day, when after a long interval of waiting 
she came to him again. She smiled a 
little when she first greeted him, bet 
seemed of so frail an appearance that he 
grew alarmed. “Sweetheart, what ails 
you?” he asked; and she made answer: 
“There is danger abroad, troops are 
scouring the country eager to find you. I 
fear that itis I who by my coming hither 
have put these bloodhounds on your 
track. Yet what would you have me do? 
I was forced to come and see with mine 
own eyes that my dearest was unhurt; I 
could not stay at home; and you must 
forgive my womanly tremors if aught evil 
befall you through me.” 

Then he comforted her, and bade her 
be of good cheer, saying that her loving 
care of him must bring nought but good 
to him. But in the midst of this sweet 
talk there suddenly was heard a sound as 
of the distant trampof horses. Sir Ralph 
listened a moment, and then spoke on of 
idle things; but there was little need for 
him to feign to her, for her quick ear had 
caught the sound even before it had 
reached him. The two pale faces be- 
trayed the fear that each was suffering for 
the other; the two pairs of eyes looked 
love at each other; and the two poor, 
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beating, throbbing hearts leapt and quiv- 
ered with one anxious dread. 

“We must conceal ourselves,” whis- 
pered Dorothy. “For the love of heaven 
no word, Ralph.” 

“‘ Sweetheart,” he answered, “there is 
yet time. Leave me; you can reach the 
farmhouse where your horse waits before 
my pursuers gain the forest. There may 
be danger for you if you remain.” 

Then a wan smile crossed her face, and 
she shook her pretty head, the which 
caused the merry curls to dance and jig 
around her brows, a frolic much at vari- 
ance with the sadness that lay on them. 
“ ] shall remain with you,” she said reso- 
lutely ; and he was fain to let her bide. 

Therefore they sought my shelter, and 
concealed themselves as best they could 
amongst my boughs. They sat close, 
supported by a strong branch, his arms 
around her, both silent with a great fear. 
And the sound grew nearer and nearer 
until the noise of the horses’ hoofs ever 
approaching seemed like biows of a ham- 
mer falling on the greensward. And I 
could hear these two anxious hearts beat- 
ing in unison; and I could see their faces, 
hers drawn with anguish and fear for the 
safety of the man she loved, and his full of 
passionate, self-forgetting devotion. She 
bent forward, straining her eyes, he held 
her hand, and neither uttered a syllable. 

And now the sounds grew more distinct 
as did these poor lovers’ heart-beats. 
Then there came borne upon the wings of 
the wind (methinks my faithful friend 
strove by such means to warn us of our 
impending peril), stray sentences and 
cruel laughter. Once the deep baying of 
a hound caused the girl to shiver with 
such dread that Ralph Andover was fain 
to whisper (though such whisper might 
have cost him his life), “’Tis no blood- 
hound, my sweet,” and her white lips 
strove to smile an answer. Nearer and 
nearer came the sounds, and the outlines 
of human forms grew clear. Would they 
stop? See, the foremost men had al- 
ready passed, and my lady had already 
sighed a great sigh of relief, when one of 
them stepped out of the ranks and pres- 
ently dismounted. At sight of him Mis- 
tress Dorothy’s heart gave a great bound 
which set my leaves quivering. She 
forced her slender fingers into my boughs 
and pressed her lips close so that she 
might not cry out; the sweet blood for- 
sook her cheeks, and her eyes that could 
look so tender grew fierce with hate and 
dilated from fear. 

He who approached alone seemed a 
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person of distinction; there was that 
within him that spoke of the practised 
warrior and the habit of command. Me- 
thought he could not fail to notice the 
upturned moss, and the signs of disturb- 
ance everywhere. Yet was his face in- 
scrutable as he looked up and seemed but 
to mark the blueness of the sky visible 
betwixt my branches. He gazed earnestly 
at me, and to my great dismay a bird, 
which had become familiarized with the 
lovers’ presence, set up a loud and cheer- 
ful carolling, pouring out its delight in 
clear, thrilling song at which the lady was 
like to faint. 

Then the stranger looked up and said 
betwixt his teeth, “ The pretty traitor, in- 
nocent babbler!” anda smile curled his 
lips and gave a sinister expression to his 
face. Then he tore down some tender 
saplings, and cut some initials on the 
moss, thereby (it seemed to me) to make 
the place recognizable to himself; and 
presently he mounted his horse and rode 
away, singing some merry song with a 
mocking refrain as he went. So great 
was his haste that a terrible fear that he 
was about to acquaint his companions with 
the discovery he had made came upon me. 
By reason of my superior height I could 
scan the country round, but I could not see 
that the horseman who had just left did 
aught else but rejoin the troop. 

Meanwhile the poor pale lady, now that 
the danger was past, broke out into piteous 
weeping, though she was careful to check 
her sobs. Ralph Andover was obliged to 
stand by and see his mistress weep, though 
at sight of her tears his own began to fall. 
I could not but note the difference be- 
twixt these tears, for whilst hers were like 
a passing summer shower, balmy and re- 
freshing, his were like the drops of a 
thundercloud, heavy with sense of greater 
evil to come. 

Sir Ralph had so far recovered from his 
hurt that he could move about more easily ; 
the lady had cast herself on the ground, 
and laying her soft cheek on my rugged 
trunk, was weeping bitterly. Though so 
old and rugged, her tears penetrated to 
my very heart, and I would cheerfully 
have sacrificed a limb to have been able 
to give these poor lovers some solace. He 
knelt down beside her and strove, not 
quite vainly, to comfort her; but when he 
spoke his voice was stern. 

“ Sweetheart,” he said, “this must now 
end. I will no longer be hounded and 
hunted like a malefactor, thereby expos- 
ing you to perils innumerable. I will no 
longer subject you to the risk of being 
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discovered, perhaps reviled by ill-man- 


nered feliows. I am almost cured of my 
wound, and shall soon be able to use my 
foot until 1 can honorably meet my ene- 
mies. I will hide no more! One parting 
kiss, sweetheart, and the cruellest of our 
suffering is overpast.” 

Then she rose and looked at him. “I 
swear to you,” she cried passionately, 
“that this shall cease. One day’s more 
concealment is all I ask of you. I have 
spoken to one I can trust, a captain of a 
merchant vessel, and he has promised to 
convey you to Holland. Therefore for 
my sake, sweetheart, bear this ignominy 
but one day longer.” And then a great, 
rosy flush crept over her cheeks and 
brows. “ For their taunts or revilings I 
care not one jot!” she cried. “The curs 
who come spying and jesting while your 
life is at stake.” 

Whereat Ralph for answer took his 
mistress in his arms and kissed her rev- 
erently, at which I was not much amazed, 
seeing that every man’s heart must have 
been touched by her tenderness and love. 

“ Sweet,” he said gently, yet a little 
huskily, “I will remain a day longer since 
you so much desire it. Yet to what end? 
I do not greatly covet life. All beauty 
will have died out of it, Dorothy, love,” 
he added with a short, sharp sob like a 
stab. “ My sweetheart! do not ask me to 
live without you.” 

Then there fell a great silence, and me- 
thought I perceived a struggle in Doro- 
thy’s face, for by turns she grew rosy red, 
and then ashen pale, and it seemed as if 
she would fain speak, yet could no words 
force themselves through the slender col- 
umn of her throat; it seemed as if they 
all lay prisoned there, until there arose a 
sound like the gurgling of brooks that 
have been ice-bound, and, “ Heart’s dear- 
est, I am coming with you,” she said. 

Then he fell on his knees and kissed 
the hem of her dress, and thanked her and 
blessed her, and wept, and for very love of 
her could say nothing that was distinct 
to her or to me; yet methinks we both 
understood. So happy were they in this 
new recognizance of their mutual love 
that they almost forgot their fear of dis- 
covery, until Dorothy’s eye fell on the 
initials newly cut in the moss. 

‘* My cousin need not have feared,” she 
said with exceeding bitterness, “that I 
should have forgotten his visit. Sweet- 
heart, you would never leave me in the 
hands of such a man!” 

“ Nay,” he answered tenderly, “I would 
Jeave you in noman’s hands. But has not 
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this plan of yours danger for you? There 
must be no danger for you, sweetheart.” 

“I have set my woman’s wit to work,” 
answered Dorothy, “and have contrived 
a plan whereby to assure your safety and 
our happiness,—only you must let me 
work my will.” 

There was silence again between the 
two, a silence prodigiously more expres- 
sive than words, such silence as falls be- 
tween the soft gust: of wind when it comes 
fondling and caressing my young branches. 
I knew its meaning well, not having lived 
four hundred years and observed nature 
all the while in vain; nor was [ surprised 
to find the faces of the twain pale, with 
the lovelight shining in their eyes. 

’Twas long before Mistress Dorothy 
could bring herself to leave her lover, and 
when she went all brightness seemed to 
have gone with her for Sir Ralph Ando- 
ver. “It cannot be,” he muttered; “the 
gods were never on my side;” and then 
he fell to talking to me. ‘“ My last night 
with you, old oak!” he said. ‘ Ah, good 
tree! if you could but talk, what a tale 
you would tell of a sweet, brave woman’s 
devotion. I would I felt more light- 
hearted, for my soul is overburdened with 
vague fears. It seems as if this were to 
be my last night on earth; nor doI greatly 
grieve at that, for life with Dorothy would 
mean too much happiness, and joy and I 
have always been strangers.” 

’Tis certain that I must have been made 
of poor stuff, for I felt so much anxiety 
on behalf of these two who trusted me 
that I could get no sleep. “Iwas a sultry 
night, not a breath stirring, no moon, and 
the stars were shining sullenly as if vexed 
to be obliged to light the whole heavens. 
I felt much as I do before the advent of 
the great disturbance met, call a thunder- 
storm; my sap coursed languidly through 
my limbs, my leaves felt withering. I 
feared for myself, for ’tis always the 
highest that falls, and the forked light- 
ning seeks his prey relentlessly. But 
through the long night no thunder came, 
nought to break its terrible monotony, and 
when the first streak of dawn lit the 
heavens I was glad indeed. There was 
ill-luck in the air; I felt it. A chattering 
magpie, with its home perchance in the 
very castle that sheltered Dorothy, 
brought me disturbing tidings. ‘They 
are out and about,” he said, “all out and 
about, the armed men. Let your guest be 
careful. If he would but stay quiet where 


he is, all might be well; but she will be 
here soon, and he will go straight to his 





death, poor soul!” 
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*Twas vain that I called the magpie a 
foolish chatterer. I could not feel hopeful 
for the success of this day’s adventure, 
and despair came over me when I thought 
that aught but success must mean death 
to either or both of them. But I could 
not give Sir Ralph even the smallest warn- 
ing. Even he, who was patience itself, 
grew impatient this morning, for the slow 
hours seemed to take a malign pleasure in 
lingering, so that even I grew wroth with 
the order of nature which refuses to bend 
to the desires of man. The misty night 
had begotten a misty day, and its gloom 
seemed but a reflex of my foreboding fears. 
Sir Ralph’s spirits were the like oppressed, 
for he sighed grievously and often looked 
at the heavens to see why they frowned 
so steadily at him. Alas, there were no 
pleasant spots of blue to make a bright 
patchwork with the green of my leaves, no 
golden sunlight to touch my crest with 
glory and crown me king. ’Twas as if 
some dire calamity must needs befall, the 
forest looked so drear and colorless, 

Sir Ralph waited almost all the day, 
holding himself in readiness. °’Twas piti- 
ful to see so much hope and fear alter- 
nating on a human face. At last there 
appeared in the distance two figures which 
I discovered to be the lady and her maid; 
they were carrying the apparel in which it 
was necessary Sir Ralph should disguise 
himself. At sight of his dear mistress he 
threw off all restraint, and flinging himself 
on the greensward at her feet, besought 
her passionately not to expose her dear 
person to such danger. 

“You have done so much for me al- 
ready,” he said. “Sweetheart, let me 
accomplisin my escape alone.” 

* And would you leave me?” she asked 
quite calmly. 

“T would rather leave you than do you 
hurt,” he said gravely with pale lips. 

“ Nay,” she cried passionately, “ you do 
me but this wrong, that you cause me con- 
tinually to play the man’s part. That’ is 
the only hurt that will come to me through 
you.’ 

Then the tears sprang into Sir Ralph's 
eyes and he whispered humbly: “ Sweet- 
heart, indeed I am not worthy of your 
love.” 

The manner of men and women has al- 
ways been a marvel to me. That they 
should love one another I can understand ; 
but what need to deem themselves un- 
worthy of each other? Withal why should 
So small a matter as a kiss be so potent a 
reply? Dorothy for answer laid her lips 
upon her lover’s as if by that means she 
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were rendering him more worthy; it 
seemed to me a new way of bestowing 
knighthood. 

And after this episode the lady beck- 
oned her maid and brought Sir Ralph 
some apparel wherewith to disguise him- 
self, whereat he pulled a wry face. “A 
woman’s clothing, my Dorothy!” he said. 
Then she told him of her plot, which ne- 
cessitated his assuming her maid’s dis- 
guise, and entreated him to do for her sake 
what he would not do for his own. And 
all the time that she was begging of him 
to do her will, I was disturbed by sounds 
of distant horses and of men’s voices com- 
ing nearer; and from my high eminence I 
saw bands of men stationed at intervals 
so as to surround the forest. Had the lov- 
ers not been so engrossed with each other 
they must have heard the warning sounds. 
A jangle of spurs louder than any gone 
before, roused her at last. She sprang to 
her feet, and cried in a voice of despair so 
great it must have thrilled the hardest of 
hearts, “Dear Lord, what noise was 
that?” 

Sir Ralph hastened to her side to reas- 
sure her, but even while the words of com- 
fort were yet lingering on his lips, the 
trampling of horses’ feet grew more dis- 
tinct, and men’s forms began to be dimly 
visible through the trees. 

Then did the poor lady fall into a fit of 
the most piteous weeping; so greatly was 
I touched thereat that I trembled in all 
my branches, and my very leaves fell from 
sympathy. But Sir Ralph only drew his 
dear mistress close to his heart, bidding 
her waste no tears on him; he exhorted 
her to courage, but as every fresh sound 
smote her ear she shivered and seemed to 
grow more white and wan. At lastashout 
from the soldiers apprised them that their 
hiding-place had been discovered. Soon 
they were surrounded by a troop of horse- 
men, conspicuous amongst whom was the 
man who had made such careful inspection 
of the spot before. 

None durst touch Sir Ralph as he stood 
calm and composed, his defiant eyes rest- 
ing on him who appeared to be leader. 
No violence seemed likely to be offered 
him, seeing that he made no efforts to de- 
fend himself; indeed, it seemed to me as 
if there was pity in the eyes of the man at 
sight of poor, despairing Dorothy, who 
leant, half swooning, against her lover 
“You are my prisoner,” at last said he 
whom we had seen before ; and then dis- 
mounting, with a courteous air he asked 
him to give up his sword. Then Sir 
Ralph laughed, and said quietly, “ That 
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will I never do,” whereat theother seemed 
undecided; seeing which Dorothy made 
a motion to throw herself upon her knees, 
but her lover restrained her. “ Sweet- 
heart,” he whispered, “ you shall not abase 
yourself for me,” and was silent. Me- 
thought he gained in size and dignity as 
he looked around upon the number who 
had come to take him prisoner, — one man 
against so many. Even they, vile rebels 
as they were, seemed awed by his majestic 
presence and dignity of demeanor. ‘“ By 
your favor,” he said courteously, “1 will 
explain my presence here and that of this, 
my most honored mistress;” and he 
stretched out his hand which she took and 
held in hers, so that together they faced 
their enemies, chiefest of which were (as 
I afterwards learnt) her brother, and her 
cousin, who would also be her lover. 

This cousin of hers must have been 
touched with some slight compassion, for 
he answered, “ Speak, Sir Ralph; but be- 
fore you say aught that could harm either 
yourself or the lady we all love, listen to 
my conditions.” 

“ Nay,” cried Sir Ralph, “ I'll have none 
of them! This lady whom you all love is 
my heart’s dearest,and the most devoted 
sweetheart a man ever had, — but now all 
that is over. Dorothy, sweetest, it must 
be good-bye to you and life! Be brave, 
and leave me in the hands of these — gen- 
tlemen. Iam ready to do their bidding.” 

Then Andrew Elton answered: “ Since 
you are so tenacious of death you shall 
find it, but listen first. For the love of 
this fair lady, who holds you, I believe, in 
some slight favor, and who now, with her 
father’s consent, stands pledged .my wife, 
I am willing to give you your life; you 
shall take ship to Holland and finish your 
days there in peace and security.” 

Then Sir Ralph laughed out loud, so 
that my very leaves laughed too, and a 
fierce light burned in his eyes, and he 
courteously yet mockingly saluted him 
who had spoken. “I thank you for your 
mercy,” he cried ; and then he grew angry 
and spoke sternly. ‘What do you take 
me for, you rogues and rebels? Shall I 
accept my life at your hands and give up 
my dearest mistress? I would rather die 
ten thousand deaths than accept one boon 
from you! Hear me once for all, you 
murderous enemies to your land! I 
would not that you even thought to do me 
some slight favor. I will accept of none ! 
Had it not been for her I love, I should 
not now be baadying words with such as 
you. You have no right either to show or 
to withhold favors. 1 would scorn to take 
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quarter of you, I say again; so cease your 
prating and give me but one moment to 
say good-bye to my love, to my life.” 

Then he turned towards his sweetheart 
and looking well into her eyes said (so 
prodigious an affection in his voice that I 
marvelled that these men could refrain 
from weeping), “ Listen, my Dorothy. I 
love you so entirely that I could not live 
dishonored in your eyes. Sweetheart, if 
they killed me, or exiled me from your 
dear presence, what difference would it 
be? Dear heart, 1 know an easier way. 
Kiss me but once before you lift your 
dear eyes from mine, and I’ll take heaven 
itself with me in that dear kiss.” 

I know not whether she did not guess 
his intent, or whether her senses were so 
dulled by this great and unexpected mis- 
ery that she could not realize his meaning, 
but she raised her sweet mouth to his in 
so docile and heart-broken a manner that 
I could have wept for anguish. He held 
her only a moment and kissed her but 
once ; then she fell prone to the earth as 
he released her from his grasp. 

Andrew Elton sprang forward to raise 
her, and as he did so I saw the flash of the 
sword Sir Ralph had scorned to yield. 
But for one instant the bright steel cleft the 
air; then,—there seemed naught but a 
confused mass,—and Sir Ralph lay on 
the green moss, his beautiful bright blood 
staining it as it oozed from his gashed side. 
So greata fear oppressed the others that 
they never moved, till one, bolder than the 
rest, stepped forward and, seeing that the 
knight still breathed, thrust his sword into 
him unto the hilt, then drawing out the 
stained blade called out with loud and 
blustering voice: “So perish all the ene- 
mies cf our land! ”yet there was found ~ 
no voice to say, “ Amen!” 


Right reverently did they lift the lady 
from the ground, and reverently did they 
raise the dead man upon a horse and set 
him fast thereto. Then they wended their 
way slowly from the forest; slowly, I say, 
but when they had gone and night had 
come, I marvelled that so great a tragedy 
should have been enacted in so short a 
time. Surely there was no sadder tree in 
the forest than I, for those two had be- 
come part of my life. I loved them, and 
*twas so difficult to realize that now all was 
over, that those two tender hearts would 
never more know the same hopes, the 
same fears, that these two lovers were 
divided forever ! 

’Twas the wind that brought me the 
last news of her. One day it crept wail- 
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ing over the moorland, and I shivered 
from fear of the evil he might have to tell 
me, and then I gathered heart of grace and 
asked, “ What ails thee, old friend?”’ He 
made answer saying, “’Twas yesterday 
she died,” and then sped on blustering as 
if to hide his grief. 

But I rejoiced greatly, seeing that I 
knew how perfect was her love, and how 
empty of all good her life must prove with- 
out him, Therefore was I not disconso- 
late, but praised her Lord that man’s life 
endureth but so short a time here below 
while his after-life lasts forever. For in 
truth, man is not like atree which is felled 
and dies; yet was I oftentimes sad for the 
fate of these two, who had trusted me so 
greatly and whose ending was so sad. 

And thisis the tale that I narrate to my 
young branches, when they grow clamor- 
ous and bid me tell them stories of human- 
kind. And if aught displeases you in it, 
I pray you pardon me, seeing that I am not 
as other story-tellers, and have but tried to 
while away an hour. Therefore for my 


many faults I crave your most gentle in- 
dulgence. 


ALAN ADAIR. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DIAMOND-DIGGING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


*“ComME, Mr. Joseph, do let us settle 
this little matter. Write us a cheque for 
£26,400 for this parcel of diamonds, and 
let us have done with it.” But the dia- 
mond-broker retorts that the sum de- 
manded is a trifle of £400 above its fair 
price; that he has recently been losing 
money by his “ parcels ;” and when I de- 
parted he was still carrying on, with the 
agent of the De Beers Company, the sar- 
castic bickering which is the very salt of 
that deteriorating avocation, material buy- 
ing and selling. The subject in dispute 
consisted of about thirty little heaps of 
insignificant-looking white stones, rather 
more dull than dirty bits of bottle-glass, 
practically of no intrinsic utility, but pos- 
sessing the attribute of exciting human 
vanity to such a pitch, that in order to 
grub for them a host of able business men 
have exchanged English civilization for 
South African privation; have embarked 
enormous sums, erected wondrous ma- 
chinery, and taken into employment sev- 
eral thousands of human beings.* I 
purpose describing in detail the various 
stages of digging for, sifting, sorting, sell- 
mines find work for fifteen hun- 
twelve thousand natives, 


* The Kimberle 
dred white men an 
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ing—and I may add, stealing — these 
stones, as illustrated by the De Beers, the 
principal mine in Kimberley. 

Although there is no secret whatever in 
any part of the operations, it is obvious 
that the most stringent precautions are 
necessary to prevent the easy theft of 
such multum in parvo treasures as pre- 
cious stones; and therefore it is reason- 
ably required that all visitors shall be 
provided with a permit to inspect the 
works. The diamondiferous area is en- 
closed and screened by means of high 
barbed-wire fencing and lofty corrugated- 
iron hoarding, as skilfully disposed as one 
of Vauban’s fortresses; and is further 
safeguarded externally at night by numer- 
ous armed patrols, and by powerful elec- 
tric lights casting a glare on every spot 
otherwise favorable to intending maraud- 
ers. After having been somewhat care- 
fully scrutinized, I am admitted through a 
narrow gateway, and find myself con- 
fronted with a gigantic, apparently almost 
bottomless pit, compared with which the 
crater of Wesuvius would be puny, and 
which marks the earlier scenes of open 
ground labor. In course of time huge 
masses of earth began to slip down from 
the sides, entailing such peril, and — far 
more important to the eager owners— 
such a clogging of work, that the original 
process was abandoned in favor of sink- 
ing shafts and subterraneous mining. 
Equipped in miner’s slops, supplied with 
a bare candle, and chaperoned by one of 
the superintendents, I am shot down an 
ordinary incline toa depth of seven hun- 
dred feet below the surface, whence we 
further descend another ninety feet by 
means of slippery, perpendicular ladders, 
leading down piercings just large enough 
to admit the body. Here we reach a 
widened level at the very heart of the 
diamond-bearing earth, which is hot, sti- 
fling, and intensely dark. Long, low 
tunnels radiate through a scene of which 
the principal features are rushing trucks, 
flickering lights, and shouting workmen, 
common to all large mining operations, 
and calling for no special description. 
Only by degrees do I notice characteristics 
of details so strange as to cause these 
mines to differ from allothers. Hundreds 
of Kaffirs are plying pick and shovel, 
wheeling barrows, and tilting trucks, with 
a might-and-main earnestness rare amongst 
natives. Although they differ greatly in 
size and shades of darkness, owing to the 
variety of tribes gathered together from 
far-apart districts of South Africa, they 





are, on the whole, of fine, physical devel- 
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opment, with smooth, lustrous skins, and 
tense, brawny muscles, and sweltering 
profusely under their tremendous exer- 
ions. Scantiness of clothing was to be 
a: ‘icipated; but in no part of the world, 
not even in Japan, have I seen a multitude 
of human beings so perfectly nude, and at 
the same time so perfectly unabashed as 
to be suggestive of the unconsciousness of 
the very beasts of the field. They work 
in shifts of twelve hours’ duration, Sunday 
being a general rest day, and each native 
receives about 5s. a day—an enormous 
sum for these aborigines, which gives rise 
to a keen competition for employment. 
Large gangs are supervised by single 
Europeans, who strongly exemplify the 
moral influence of race. Instant, cheer- 
ful, unquestioning obedience is the rule ; 
occasionally a rough hustle, or a smack 
with the palm of the hand, is bestowed on 
the laggard or the careless; but when 
justly administered, this is never resented, 
and a careful observation of the demeanor 
and friendly verbal intercourse between 
superintendents and laborers failed to re- 
veal to me any signs of habitual bodily 
tyranny. Without doubt, outbursts of the 


white man’s brutality occasionally occur. 
During my stay at Kimberley a European 
was tried for having caused by violence 
the death of a native, and after a fair trial 
was acquitted. 


Yet, on the whole, there 
is no reason to believe that our rule is 
characterized by cruelty, and an air of 
happy contentment was generally preva- 
lent. 

Quitting the enlarged level at the bot- 
tom of the shaft, I grope through one of 
the low, radiating tunnels, which twist 
about in a fashion reminding me of the 
catacombs of Rome. Diamond-mines are 
free from most of the dangers associated 
with other subterraneous.workings. There 
is no rush of fire-damp, and no wire-gauze 
is needed for the unprotected candles; 
no deadly emanations of gas, no sudden 
overwhelming of water, and no falling in 
of roofs — shoring-up being only needed 
toa very limited extent. Almost the only 
fatal accident of magnitude recorded in 
the annals of these mines occurred three 
years ago, when some timber caught fire, 
and over three hundred imprisoned natives 
were choked todeath. The ruling passion 
for gain then proved strong up to the last ; 
many bodies were found in attitudes which 
showed that their dying gasps had been 
expended in efforts to plunder their com- 
rades of the little leather purses which 
most of them wear suspended round the 
waist. An explorer of the labyrinth must 
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be all eyes and ears. The intense dark» 
ness seems to be augmented by the alter- 
nate glimmer of our spluttering naked 
candles, and the fierce glare of an occa- 
sional electric light; at one time I stum- 
ble ankle-deep into a churned-up slough 
of despond ; at another I have to exercise 
the utmost activity to avoid being annihi- 
lated by the trucks, which rush, with deaf- 
ening reverberations and at railway speed, 
along the narrow inclined tramways, each 
conveying a load of earth and conducted 
by a Kaffir shouting out warnings. Ina 
short time I am streaming with perspira- 
tion, soaking with roof-drippings, splashed 
from head to foot with grease and mud, 
and in my bedraggled miner’s costume 
present an aspect compared with which 
that of a Whitechapel dog-fancier would 
be refined and respectable. But at Kim- 
berley, both above and below ground, 
Englishmen are wont to put their hand to 
the ploug! , wisely resolved to perform 
their work thoroughly, and regardless of 
the externals of their normal social status ; 
and here I find many a better man than 
myself similarly transformed. I speak a 
word or two to some Europeans who are 
heads of gangs, and whose appearance 
would justify attributing to them the minds 
and manners of bargees; they respond 
with the timbre of voice and the diction 
of highly educated gentlemen. I tenta- 
tively lead up to their antecedents, and I 
discover that many of the speakers are 
members of well-known English county 
families, and had been formerly residents 
of well-known English country homes, but 
that through stress of circumstances and 
the temptation of the De Beers payment 
of a guinea a day, they are now bravely 
working as weekly laborers. One of the 
head officials told me of a tallyman who 
was occupying the intervals of counting 
trucks by reading, and to whom he re- 
marked in a friendly manner, “A novel 
makes a pleasant change down here.” 
*“ Yes; but this is not a novel,” said the 
reader, holding out for inspection an 
elaborate treatise on conic sections. Then 
he explained that he had been a university 
man, had taken his degree, and had sub- 
sequently adopted the profession of civil 
engineer, but that owing to family mis- 
fortunes and poverty, he was now glad to 
accept the remunerative employment of 
tallyman in a Kimberley mine. 

At the extremity of one of the tunnels 
was an enlarged chamber where recep- 
tacles were being drilled for explosive 
charges destined to break through some 
unusually obdurate rock, and here I was 
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enabled to take leisurely note of further 
details concerning the Kaffir workmen. 
My questions were translated into native 
“ pidgin ” Kaffir, a jargon compounded of 
the numerous dialects of the various 
tribes. The men seemed cheerful and 
bright after a fashion, but their replies 
lacked intelligence, and betrayed a low 
order of intellect. I must, however, in 
justice, premise that this particular group 
was composed of the most inferior speci- 
mens of natives. For instance, I found 
that nine or ten comprised their highest 
familiar notation; fifteen and upwards 
puzzled them; higher figures could only 
be expressed by a clumsy periphrasis ; 
while two or three hundred was quite be- 
yond their realization, and was vaguely 
conceived as “a very great number.” 
“ How old are you?” I inquired of one; 
but the overseer explained that none of 
them have the least idea of their own 
ages ; their sole landmarks are certain im- 
portant events which befell their tribes, 
such as some particular war, a great fam- 
ine, a general drought or cattle-sickness. 
“Only last week,” he added, “a Kaffir 
being asked a similar question, and reply- 
ing in total ignorance, a European inter- 
posed —‘ Let me look at your teeth. I 
will soon tell you. Why, you must be one 
hundred at least.’ The native immediately 
assembled his fellows around him, and 


told them that the Baas (master) had pro- 
nounced him one hundred years old, in an 
ecstasy of pride at the attainment of an 
age which he considered added so much 


to his dignity.” One Kaffir rejoiced in a 
snake-skin charm round his neck; another 
wore a string —his sole article of vesture 
—tied to his thigh, whence depended a 
small leather pocket containing five or six 
shillings —a large sum for a wild native 
—and his working ticket. The only 
drinks allowed are tea, coffee, or water ; 
and I was struck with the simple and 
clever device for a constantly cool supply 
of the last, by means of common bags of 
coarse canvas, which, when soaked, be- 
came sufficiently impermeable to retain 
the bulk of the fluid, but sufficiently po- 
rous to admit of a continual oozing and 
icy evaporation. 

While we were casually conversing, I 
was startled by a terrific roar, followed by 
a reverberation and quivering of the walls 
and arches as though convulsed by an 
earthquake, and by a violent rush of wind 
which instantly extinguished every light 
in the vicinity. “ Doubtless a hideous 
catastrophe,” I reflected ; “some portion 
of the mine has fallen in; we are impris- 
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oned like rats in a trap, and shall feed on 
each other’s carcasses until released by a 
lingering death.” Profound silence in the 
pitch-darkness, only broken by the heavy 
breathing of the native workmen, and after 
a few seconds by the scraping of lucifer- 
matches for relighting our candles. No- 
body seemed in the least discomposed, and 
the answer to my awestricken inquiry was: 
“ Oh, nothing at all; only dynamite blast- 
ing in an adjacent chamber.” I afterwards 
found that these explosions were of fre- 
quent occurrence ; but on each occasion, 
to resist the impulse of a startled jump 
taxed the strongest nerves. 

Let us turn our attention from the per- 
sonal to the material for which thousands 
of human beings in this district are toiling 
day and night about eight hundred feet 
below ground. The diamondiferous earth, 
locally termed the “blue,” is reached ata 
varying depth, and is found in a hardened 
but friable condition. It is detached with 
comparative ease, and the process of fill- 
ing trucks, each of which holds sixteen 
hundred pounds, is carried on unceasingly, 
on a very large scale, and with the utmost 
rapidity. The contents are hauled to the 
top by powerful steam machinery; and if 
we follow their further destination, the 
scene changes in sudden and wondrous 
contrast from dark, stifling tunnels to 
bright, sunshiny farms, where the soil is 
turned up, and watered and harrowed, and 
vivified by the action of wind and sun, 
and where the resulting crop is—dia- 
monds. On reaching the surface the 
“blue” is tilted into railway wagons, and 
by means of divergent lines of rails and 
wire-ropes, is hauled in vast masses into 
the adjacent open country, where it is dis- 
tributed over the flat to a depth of two 
and one-half feet. The extensive area so 
occupied is protected by barbed - wire 
fencing ten feet high, and is guarded by 
patrols both by day and by night. The 
effects of the weather cause the friable 
lumps to disintegrate still further, the 
process is aided by alternate harrowing 
and watering, and in about six months all 
but the most obdurate fragments, which 
are left for further treatment varying from 
three months toa year, are reduced to a 
size which admits of their being subjected 
to the washing-machines. Trains of carts 
convey the harvest to machinery sheds, 
where it is subjected to processes which 
in corn would be analogous to threshing, 
winnowing, and sifting. Roughly de- 
scribed, an endless chain supporting large 
pans carries the diamond-earth up to a 
platform, and thence pitches it, automat- 
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ically, into cisterns of water; revolving 
metal arms stir and break up the mass; 
the muddy liquid flows away, and the 
solid residue passes over a succession of 
large, vibrating sieves with different-sized 
meshes, thus effecting a separation into 
four sizes. The largest is composed of 
pebbles somewhat smaller than walnuts, 
is turned over by searchers on the chance 
that it may contain some unusually large 
diamonds, and is then carted away as rub- 
bish. I may remark that the amount of 
débris from various sources is so consid- 
erable that its disposal is somewhat of a 
puzzle, and is the origin of gigantic earth- 
mounds in various parts of the country, 
and that the superficial crater of one of 
the mines, the “Kimberley,” is marked 
by the spontaneous, never-ending combus- 
tion of waste shale. The other three sizes 
are subjected to a process devised at Kim- 
berley, and absolutely charming through 
its efficiency, simplicity, and ingenuity. 
Without illustrations, a complete descrip- 
tion of this “pulsator,” as it is called, 
would be impracticable, but the following 
statement may serve to explain its general 
principle: *— 

[Be it remembered that the diamondif- 
erous mass is made up of substances of 
different specific gravity, whereof the 
greater part, which consists of natural 
soil, mica, and other components, is the 
lightest; while the small residue, consist- 
ing of garnets, “olivine,” iron pyrites, and 
diamonds, are much heavier. We must 
also bear in mind that the property of a 
fluid is to transmit a pressure applied to 
itin every direction, irrespective of dis- 
tance, area, bulk, etc. Now imagine a 
No. 1 pan half filled with water, and just 
above the fluid a fixed zinc perforated 
plate. The plate is covered with a layer 
of buckshot, and above the buckshot is 
some of the sifted earth in which the dia- 
monds are lurking. The apparatus is 
completed by an adjacent open No. 2 pan 
of water, which communicates with No. I 
by a broad tube. Set the machinery at 
work. A large flap of wood bestows a 
smart box on the ear — speaking in hyper- 
bolical language — on the water-surface of 
No. 2 pan; the fluid quivers with indig- 
nation, transmits its quivering downwards, 
then through the broad connecting-tube, 
and so on to the water in No. 1 pan. 
Here, too, the water vexedly throbs up, 
squirts through the perforated plate, hus- 
tles the layer of buckshot, and thereby 


* The reader who hates explanations can skip the 
part between the brackets. 
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stirs up the superincumbent diamondifer- 
ous layer. But the irritated fluid rapidly 
regains its composure, is followed by the 
buckshot in a great hurry, then by the 
heavier particles amongst which are the 
diamonds, while on the top of all leisurely 
reposes the lightest useless residue which 
has been successfully eliminated. I esti- 
mated the number of these pulsations at 
one hundred and ten per minute. Now 
stop the machine; let all the water drain 
off the zinc plate; remove the thick top 
layer, which is worthless, and then gather 
together the deposit spread over the buck- 
shot, and to which all the diamonds have 
fled.] 

The name pulsator is very appropriately 
bestowed on this clever piece of mechan- 
ism. Gently placing my hand on the top 
of the mass being treated, I am startled by 
a sensation of lifelike throbbing through- 
out the whole of the substance — precisely 
such as one might suppose the throbbing 
of the femoral artery of an elephant in a 
raging fever. For the sake of simplicity 
I have omitted two or three ingenious little 
details. For instance, the size of the stir- 
about buckshot varies in proportion to 
that of the component particles of the stuff 
to be pulsated, but each machine acts 
with such unerring fidelity that never by 
any chance is a diamond allowed to loiter 
in the top rubbish-layer. “ Here,” said 
my guide, picking out a tiny white pebble, 
“is a one and one-half carat stone, worth 
about £2 in its present condition,” and he 
flicked it away as carelessly as though 
shooting a pea into a pig-tub. “I congrat- 
ulate your company on its affluence,” I re- 
marked with would-be irony, “ since it can 
afford thus to throw £2 into the dirt.” 
“You are mistaken,” was the rejoinder; 
“that diamond will inevitably be brought 
to light again. To test the accuracy of 
our working, we are wont constantly to 
throw marked diamonds into the pulsating- 
pan, and we never fail to recover them.” 

On the assumption — which is gener- 
ally received as approximately accurate — 
that the previous processes of elimination 
have reduced the original bulk contained 
in a truck to its one-hundredth part, the 
proverbial difficulty of finding a needle in 
a bottle of hay is applicable here, and 
henceforth the diamond-charged residue 
is scrutinized almost particle by particle. 
The seeking or “ sorting” house consists 
of a long hut, with tables so disposed as to 
be searchingly illuminated by the rays of 
the sun. Here are assembled, in compar- 


atively noiseless activity, a multitude of 
black convicts, with a sprinkling of white 
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A Kaffir half fills a common 


sorters. 
hand-sieve with the precious material, 
pours some water over it, swirls it about 
with a peculiar jerk which tends to send the 
heavier diamonds down to the bottom, and 
then with a bump empties the sieve up- 


side down in front of a European. Most 
of the diamonds present appear on the re- 
versed surface of the topsy-turvied heap; 
but numerous stragglers are also found by 
turning over sertatim, with a bricklayer’s 
small trowel, the bright, pretty pile of 
olivine (a species of jade), garnets (false), 
non-magnetic iron, and diamonds, which, 
slightly dripping to aid selection, glitters 
in the sun like a child’s box of beads. 
Each searcher is supplied with a common 
little tin box, into which he drops his find- 
ings. I peer into one of them taken hap- 
hazard; it contains about a dozen small 
stones, representing the results of one 
man’s searching for three or four hours, 
and is approximately equivalent to the 
value of £1,600. The monotony of investi- 
gation naturally brings about a tendency to 
become careless; and in order to keep 
attention on the full stretch, variety is 
afforded by frequently changing the sorters 
to different-sized siftings ; so that at one 
spell the prizes to be discovered consist of 
stones no larger than peppercorns, while 
at another they are as big as hazel-nuts. 
The facilities for .theft by European 
workers are obvious, inasmuch as search- 
ing of their persons —as in the case of 
natives, to be hereafter described — is out 
of the question; and there is no doubt 
that the company is consequently sub- 
jected to heavy losses, which some experts 
estimate as being as highas ten per cent. — 
#.., £10 worth is stolen out of every £100 
worth discovered. Numerous placards 
forbid visitors to handle the gravel. “‘ How 
do you know,” I inquire, “that I, a per- 
fect stranger to you, have not already se- 
creted two or three diamonds under my 
tongue or up my sleeve?” “ No fear,” is 
the smiling reply ; “ unknown to yourself, 
you are being carefully and incessantly 
watched.” And this startling discovery 
that I am shadowed prompts me to be less 
ready to trickle handfuls of diamonds 
through my fingers, and to tuck up my 
cuffs ostentatiously, to disarm suspicion 
that I may be exercising a little legerde- 
main. 

After the English sorters have secured 
the greater part of the contained treasure 
— have, as it were, picked the plums out of 
the pudding — the débris is passed on to 
the native convicts for the discovery of the 
Casually remaining currants. They turn 
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the stuff over twice, and their findings are 
dropped into boxes with padlocked cov- 
ers. One which 1 examined contained 
nine or ten seed-stones, as the result of 
five or six hours’ work; but their total 
value was reckoned at about £50. The 
prisoners receive a special money reward 
in proportion to their success, amounting, 
as far as I remember, to 14d. per carat. It 
is manifest that without some such in- 
ducement they would scamp their investi- 
gation. 

For diamond labor the company hires 
from government sixty-five Kaffir convicts, 
of whose maintenance it bears the entire 
expense, and whose condition in the 
prison, which I subsequently inspected, 
might almost be calledenviable. They are 
grouped together by tribes; the separate 
and silent system is ignored ; they are well 
and warmly housed ; an occasional whack 
from the warders habitually constitutes 
their punishments; and their food com- 
prises, together with other allowances, the 
enormous daily meat ration of one and a 
quarter pounds, J/us a large supply of 
bread. The traditional rollicking “ life on 
the ocean wave” dwindles into dulness 
compared with a “life in a convict-yard ” 
at Kimberley. They are every night 
searched to the very skin to prevent them 
pilfering diamonds. 

Thus we have followed the stages of 
mining, farming, washing, sifting, search- 
ing, and finding, during which diamonds 
have been discovered in small numbers, 
but generally of exceptional size, in the 
mine, a few more in the “ blue ” exposed 
in the open fields, but by far the greater 
number in the sorting-houses. Next, the 
scene reverts to the rooms in the De Beers 
office, where all the stones are sent for 
sale. Considering the vast treasure it 
contains, the building is ofa flimsy nature, 
with little provision against fire or thieves 
beyond one or two safes, and a few loaded 
revolvers on the table, ready to be 
snatched up for instant use. Mr. Joseph, 
we may assume, is still arguing the ques- 
tion of £26,000 or £26,400 before one 
parcel; but on another adjacent table are 
spread out other diamonds worth about 
£60,000 in their rough state. These are 
arranged in about eight rows, each con- 
taining seven or eight little heaps, and, 
moreover, so disposed as to be graduated 
both according to color, from white to 
darkish yellow —and to size, from pin’s 
heads to nutmegs. A large proportion 
are characterized by a curious mathemat- 
ical regularity of shape — perfect octahe- 





drons being the most frequent, with 
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occasional dodecahedrons ; but it is out of 
the question to muster up any admiration 
for themin their present condition. They 
have been cleaned by immersion in a solu- 
tion of boiling water and acid; yet they 
still resemble bits of common dull glass, 
and can only be rendered interesting by a 
peremptory demand on prophetic imagina- 
tion. Even a four hundred carat diamond, 
found the previous day, marking an era in 
the De Beers discoveries, and which is 
now produced out of an old tin box easily 
to be prised open by a schoolboy with his 
knife, cannot produce a vestige of enthu- 
siasm among the company, although it 
makes a stir among the outside public. It 
is a perfect octahedron of a distinctly yel- 
low color, about the size of a partridge’s 
egg, and even when cut will be of a weight 
far in excess of the Koh-i-noor. Though 
of very high value, it can never become of 
world-wide repute, inasmuch as it is not 
of the first water. Indeed there is reason 
to surmise that only a minority of the Kim- 
berley findings are brilliants, and that ail 
such are absorbed into the Brazilian dia- 
monds which constitute family jewellery 
handed down as heirlooms of great value. 
“ How can you distinguish true from false 
diamonds?” I ask. * By common sense,” 
is the contemptuous reply of experts so 
trained by long experience that they jump 
at accurate conclusions without being able 
to trace the process thereof. It was 
pointed out, besides, that by crackling 
large stones together in the hand the noise 
produced is of a pecuiiar sharp grating 
sound. Admirable! only unfortunately 
few of us possess enough large diamonds 
to enable us to carry out the experiment. 
The expense of cutting and polishing is 
estimated as high as sixty per cent. of 
their value, and the loss of weight incurred 
thereby frequently amounts to two-thirds 
of their original carats. Among the curi- 
osities of the collection are fancy stones of 
queer shapes and colors —deep yellow, 
dark purple, and prismatic shades. But 
all diamonds — good, bad, and indifferent 
—are transmitted to Europe at the pres- 
ent rate of forty or fifty thousand carats 
weekly, and ultimately find their way into 
the hands of the Amsterdam cutters.* 

By degrees the De Beers Company has 
bought up the four principal mines in the 
district, which are included in the limited 
space of four square miles, and comprise 
tae Kimberley, area thirty-one acres; Du 
Toits, thirty-five acres; Bultfontein, twen- 


* The value of the diamonds produced from the four 
principal Kimberley mines in 1887 was £4,033,332- 
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ty-seven acres; while the De Beers prop- 
er, the most valuable of all, spreads over 
eighteen and one-half acres. In addition, 
it has a large proprietorship in Brazilian 
mines. The directors therefore strenu- 
ously insist, with every appearance of a 
sound reasoning, that the purchase of 
their shares should not be regarded as a 
speculation like gold-mine property, but 
as a safe and permanent investment. They 
claim that, being the chief diamond-pro- 
ducers in the world, they can so regulate 
the issue of stones to the market that they 
can maintain a steadily uniform price, and 
that their unworked “blue,” even at the 
present level, will suffice for many years’ 
harvest on the existing scale. But as yet 
the bottom has not been plumbed, and the 
deeper the shaft the richer the produce. 
I may mention the theory, which, however 
crude, is not entirely without verisimili- 
tude, that the diamondiferous material has 
been thrust up by igneous agency from 
immense profundity through a superincum- 
bent mass ; that the same agent had long 
ago crystallized the diamonds; and that if 
we could dig down to that crust we should 
find the precious stones sticking to the 
roof like pieces of suet ina pudding. Nor 
is it argued—can there be the smallest 
doubt ?—after such long and extensive 
experience, as to the uniform average 
richness of the earth. For instance, the 
accepted estimate that one De Beers 
truck-load will produce one and a half 
carats is useful and true in theory only, 
but that a thousand loads will bring to 
light fifteen hundred carats is perfectly 
accurate in practice. 

One morning when I was inspecting 
the works, the four-hundred-carat stone to 
which I have already alluded was discov- 
ered, and great was the curiosity and 
interest excited throughout Kimberley 
generally. But the mining managers were 
supremely indifferent; the find would 
merely help to balance the average, and 
its direct influence on the gross receipts 
would be quite inappreciable. Should 
there be any temporary surfeit of stones 
in England, the demand in America, and 
especially in the States, is steadily in- 
creasing, and there is an encouraging 
prospect of a fresh field for sale in the 
vast and populous Chinese Empire. On 
the other hand, the counter-arguments 
must be conceded, that it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility the demand for 
diamonds may simultaneously diminish 
throughout the world; and there exists 
the still more serious contingency of the 
discovery of fresh and extensive surface- 
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washings, so inexpensive in working as to 
lessen materially the value of the Kimber- 
ley mines with their costly machinery. 
With some sensation of relief I turn 
from poring over these — shall I say stu- 
pid? — stones, to the remarkable system 
of native labor organized for their collec- 
tion. I have already alluded to the ex- 
treme facilities for pilfering them; and to 
counteract this as effectually as possible, 
a large native compound — an enclosure 
within the mining erclosure—has been 
established, comprising an areaof an acre 
and a half, surrounded by corrugated-iron 
sheeting, about ten feet high and very 
difficult to climb. Incessant watch and 
ward, iron portals, bolts, and bars, are 
safeguards against the escape of insiders ; 
and all outsiders are subjected, like our- 
selves, to a scrutiny of our appearance 
and an examination of our passes, ere ad- 
mitted within the precincts of that anomaly 
—a prison for free men. One working 
shift is being actually employed in the 
mines; but the remainder, fourteen or 
fifteen hundred in number, constitute a 
strange collection of numerous tribes, col- 
lected from every quarter of South Africa, 
which would engross the interest of an 
enthusiastic ethnologist. Noris the sight 
altogether displeasing ; laughing and talk- 
ing, basking and sleeping, eating, smoking, 
and playing, are in full swing; but the 
concourse of so many perfectly nude 
blacks represents a type of life so strangely 
removed from civilization, that we need 
all the dictates of humanity and religion 
to prevent our constantly forgetting “‘ after 
whose image” all these men are made. 
An English superintendent conducts me 
through the establishment, and by degrees 
the impression of noisy chaos is changed 
into an appreciation of the system and 
order maintained. In one corner are 
quarters reserved for the European ward- 
ers ; elsewhere is a large butchery, where 
good mutton is sold at 4d. and beef at 3d. 
a pound. The superior tribes — that is to 
say, the most industrious, intelligent, re- 
liable, and stalwart, such as the Zulus— 
are flesh-eating, and habitually consume 
as much as a pound and a half daily; the 
inferior —as, for example, the Korannas 
and Bushmen — subsist entirely on meal- 
ies and other vegetable diet. Here is a 
canteen on an extensive and comprehen- 
sive scale, furnishing the natives with 
every article of daily life they have learned 
to require by association with Europeans, 
and with every description of grocery for 
which they have a fancy. Beer, spirits, 
or alcohol in any form whatsoever, are, 
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however, rigidly excluded; and although 
Kaffirs are prone to excessive intemper- 
ance, and here have plenty of money at 
their disposal, they readily accept the 
restriction—one more instance of the 
advantageous practicability of suddenly 
depriving habitual inebriates of their poi- 
son. The receipt of high wages power- 
fully develops the craze for gambling, as 
innate in blacks as in whites. A group is 
collected in a shady corner absorbed in a 
game of childish simplicity with cards, 
which a Kaffir deals with the neatness and 
rapidity of a professed prestidigitator. 
The stakes are 5d. per deal —as ruinously 
high as unlimited loo would be to English- 
men—and the winners clutch at their 
gains with a frenzy quite at variance with 
the ideal impassiveness of the savage, 
Elsewhere, in the open, cooks are prepar- 
ing food in large caldrons for their respec- 
tive tribes. A hasty inspection of some 
of the nauseous, seething messes conveys 
to me the impression that the chief con- 
stituents are heads and entrails. Tribes 
are kept apart in separate huts ; for were 
there an indiscriminate mixture, one half 
would quickly be at the throats of the 
other half. The interiors of the dwellings 
mark curiously the gradations of savage- 
dom. In some —for example, among the 
Zulus — comparative neatness, order, and 
cleanliness prevail; their blankets and 
rugs are brightly striped, their rags are 
brilliant, their sleeping-places have some 
semblance of being human resorts, and 
even faint traces of attempted decoration 
can bedetected. In others, notably among 
the Baralongs and Batlapins, the interiors 
are like nothing else than the lairs of 
grovelling beasts of the field. One habit, 
however, seems common to all. What- 
ever the heat of the weather or warmth of 
the spot, the sleeping savage is careful to 
envelop completely in his blanket not 
only his body but his head, leaving not the 
smallest chink for breathing, so that it is 
marvellous he is not asphyxiated. The 
higher tribes of Kaffirs are, however, 
clean in their habits, and delight in wal- 
lowing in the large compound tank pro- 
vided for them, and are remarkably free 
from douguet de native; whereas a single 
whiff of a Chinaman is sickening, and 
proximity even to a bath-loving Japanese 
elicits an involuntary “ phew.” 

My conductor assures me that although 
the number of Europeans is a mere frac- 
tion of the total of black residents, not the 
slightest difficulty is experienced in main- 
taining order. This is due partly to the 
multiplicity of tribes, each one of which 
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regards with distrust the others, and de- 
clines to combine; partly to the constant 
influx of fresh arrivals and departure of 
old hands ; partly to the entire absence of 
women and children; and finally, to the 
fact that all are healthy adults, whose 
time is pretty well taken up in working, 
eating, and sleeping. Moreover, a certain 
number of tribal princelets, who receive 
wages but never doastroke of work, mate- 
rially contribute to suppress quarrels. My 
guide appeared to be on excellent terms 
with his charges, rousing numerous sleep- 
ers whom I wished to question, by gently 
pulling their ears, and eliciting from them 
willing if not intelligent replies. Among 
the representatives of races, taking them 
roughly in order of superiority, were Zulus, 
Basutos, Delagoa Bay men, Fingoes, Hot- 
tentots, Baralongs, Batlapins, Korannas, 
and Bushmen. These latter give rise to 
a sombre repugnance, almost amounting 
to ashuddering aversion, in that they are 
examples of the lowest depths of a de- 
graded humanity. A characteristic dis- 
tinction between monkey and man is the 
power possessed by the latter of opposa- 
bility between the forefinger and thumb. 
This power is lacking in the Bushman. 
“ Pinch my finger,” I said to one of them; 
“pinch much harder.” In vain; the press- 
ure would scarcely have injured a fly. 
Now, an anthropoidal ape possesses many 


human characteristics, but is essentially a 
monkey ;a Bushman possesses many apish 
characteristics, but is essentially a man. 
A miserable, dwarfed, decrepit, repulsive 


man. One whom I measured was only 
four feet three inches in height, with a 
skinny feeble body to correspond, a 
screwed-up chest, drumstick legs and 
arms, very small cerebellum, prognathous 
jaws, high cheek-bones, acute facial angle, 
and lack-lustre eyes. His features were 
totally devoid of expression; his de- 
meanor, when examined and handled, was 
more stolid than that of a sheep; his lan- 
guage could barely be called coherent ; and 
in fact, it was difficult and painful to real- 
ize that this poor brutish animal must be 
classified in a genus which comprises a 
Newton, a Milton, and a Shakespeare. 
The only instance I witnessed of Bush- 
man intelligence was in a tiny infant in 
Kimberley hospital. The ereature was 
about the size of a puppy, and equally 
bright and vivacious, illustrating the the- 
ory that in a race of low intellect intelli- 
gence is in an inverse ratio to age. 

To supply the incarcerated Kaffirs with 
any means of intellectual occupation — to 
give them books, paper, writing-materials, 
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etc. — would be like presenting ruffles toa 
man wanting a shirt. I inspected the 
small nominal school ; it was a mere farce. 
I espied two or three Methodist hymn- 
books in possession of so-called converts ; 
but alas! here, as elsewhere in South 
Africa, the expression “native convert ” 
is, in cases which are sadly numerous, 
synonymous with “ outward show and in- 
ward deceit.” To put the matter crudely, 
yet I believe not inaccurately, between 
Christianity and the Kaffir faith intervenes 
a wide and debased gap. It is not diffi- 
cult for missionaries to drag the savage 
down from the elevation, however slight, 
of his own creed; but instead of endeav- 
oring forthwith to raise him to the pinnacle 
indicated by Christ’s teaching, they are 
too frequently content to acquiesce in a 
small measure of individual success, and 
to leave him wallowing in the aforesaid 
gap. I refer the reader to Mr. Bodley’s 
admirable “ Ride in Kaffir Land ” * for the 
further consideration of South African 
missionary undertakings, so imperatively 
required of us as a duty, so noble in their 
conception, and, alas ! sometimes so feeble 
in their execution. 

The compound hospital is admirable; 
the percentage of sick among sturdy 
laborers in the prime of life, and leading a 
model healthy existence, is naturally 
small. Every comfort and every essential 
requirement of modern medical science is 
here forthcoming; and albeit the Kaffirs 
are somewhat puzzled at a gratuitous com- 
passion for suffering, they rejoice and be- 
lieve in their English doctors. 

Almost every traveller has encountered 
certain marvellous experiences which, if 
he be prudent, he will forbear detailing, 
under the penalty of being considered a 
bold-faced liar; and I only venture to al- 
lude to the following circumstance because 
it can be corroborated by many indepen- 
dent witnesses. The Kimberley Kaffirs 
are extremely fond of cigars, but they 
smoke with the lighted end in their 
mouths. When this peculiarity was first 
mentioned to me, I supposed that my in- 
formant was cracking a somewhat vac- 
uous joke; but to my amazement I saw 
numerous instances of the reality in the 
compound. The native first lighted his 
cigar by the ordinary method, then turning 
it round, he deftly arranged the hotly glow- 
ing end in his mouth, and tucking away 
his tongue in his cheek, proceeded to in- 
spire and expire the fumes, very gradually 
consuming the whole of the cigar. The 


* Livinc Acs, No. 2437, p. 676. 
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smokers assured me that the process was 
warm, comforting, delicious, and far supe- 
rior to the usual mode. On subsequent 
trial I found that the knack is less difficult 
to acquire than might be supposed. 

The Kaffirs, when hired, enter into 
agreements for minimum periods of three 
months, and during these terms they are 
never suffered to quit the mining enclos- 
ure on any pretext whatever. They do 
not appear to find this restraint irksome; 
some, indeed, voluntarily thus pass three 
or four years in unbroken captivity, while 
others at the end of their contract sally 
forth for a week’s swinish orgies, and then 
return to renew their engagements. Dur- 
ing their incarceration they are at all times 
liable, and are sometimes subjected, to 
sudden search, but the thorough and cru- 
cial investigation is carried out during 
their last seven days’ residence. On reach- 
ing this margin they are separated from 
the mass of their fellows, closely confined 
in a large hut set aside for the purpose, 
and watched day and night like felons un- 
der sentence of death. Admitted within 
its precincts, I see about forty naked fel- 
lows either lying on the ground comfort- 
ably dozing or squatting, in the contented 
vacuity of do-nothingness so charming to 
all torpid intellects. Each Kaffir wears a 
pair of thick leather gloves, padlocked 


round the wrist and never for a moment 


removed. Being fingerless and resem- 
bling boxing-gloves without padding, they 
render the hands almost useless for pur- 
poses of hiding or picking and stealing. 
Their sole custodian is one sturdy En- 
glishman, the picture of boredom, and 
who unassisted is perfectly competent to 
maintain order, stop squabbling, and to 
some extent baffle schemes for thieving. 
At my request he gives me an example of 
the way in which his captives are searched 
before being set free — in addition to cer- 
tain other effectual measures. Awaken- 
ing a sleeper by a friendly pull of the ear, 
“Jigger” is his first injunction, and forth- 
with the naked savage gravely begins to 
hop, skip, and jump, as though executing 
a hornpipe. These movements would 
Cause stones ensconced about the person 
to fallon the ground. Next the custodian 
minutely searches the hair, ears, toes, and 
every part of his charge’s body; then he 
thrusts his fingers into the native’s mouth 
and rummages about the teeth and inside 
the cheeks ; and finally, the suspect is re- 
quired to waggle his tongue in case any 
stone shall have been secreted about the 
root. Were “ The History of a Diamond ” 
written, like that of its cousin carbon, 
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“The History of a Lump of Coal,” it 
might furnish us with two scenes in such 
strange contrast as to leave to us the al- 
ternative of a smile or a sneer. 

Scene 1. A squalid African hut; a 
white overseer is compelling a naked 
Kaffir prisoner to go through grotesquely 
degrading antics; a dirty little white 
steae, only useful to be strung like an or- 
namental bead, drops from the poor black 
carcass; overseer triumphantly pounces 
on the discovery. 

Scene 2. Six thousand miles distant; 
a London ball-room with all accessories of 
civilized splendor; the stone reappears 
cut, and in the shape of a brilliant enhanc- 
ing the charms of some young loveliness, 
and prompting the instinct which bids us 
worship and honor her beauty, as though 
it were something divine. 

Notwithstanding all the precautions I 
have indicated, the blacks occasionally 
succeed in besting the whites. Some have 
the knack of stowing a diamond for a few 
minutes a short distance down the throat, 
and when the search is over, working it 
back into the mouth by a muscular move- 
ment. I am shown several tin boxes used 
by the natives for holding the rag or two 
they may possess, and wherein. stones 
have been most ingeniously concealed be- 
hind the metal lining plate or the handle. 
On one occasion a liberated Kaffir was 
passing the last outside sentry, swinging 
a small open flimsy basket, such as chil- 
dren use in England when gathering cow- 
slips. “Let me look at it,” said the 
warder, without any real suspicion, and in 
the mere vacuity of idleness. The wicker 
handle was a little loose; it was lightly 
tacked on to a smail slip of wood at the 
brim, and when pulled aside it was dis- 
covered that a neatly concealed cavity had 
been scooped out, and a valuable diamond 
deposited therein. Equally ingenious 
means have been devised for baffling the 
outside detectives, and for smuggling 
stones from Kimberley to a remote and 
safe locality. A diamond is wrapped ina 
piece of meat and given to a dog, which 
is conveyed out of the district and slaugh- 
tered, when the stone is removed from the 
intestines. Sometimes carrier-pigeons are 
utilized ; and for a long time the parcel- 
post was rendered an accomplice, by 
means of an ordinary book with a hollow 
cut out of the central pages, wherein the 
booty was ensconced. The detective de- 
partment is elaborately and effectually 
organized, and breaches of the diamond 
laws are very properly punished with ex- 
treme severity, five years’ penal servitude 
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on the government works being a not in- 
frequent sentence. A convict digging at 
one of the Cape Town forts hid a very 
valuable diamond, which had escaped dis- 
covery when he was apprehended, in a 
corner of the parapet, as the surest place 
of concealment. He was unexpectedly 
transferred temporarily to another work, 
and on his return found that a large mass 
of earth had been carted over his cache. 
The diamond has remained unrecovered 
up to the present day, and the four-gun 
battery is invested with a halo in conse- 
quence of its latent treasure, quite irre- 
spective of its value for annihilating an 
enemy’s ships. Again, no one is allowed 
to deal in the rough stones without a 
special license; only cut jewels — which 
exist in very small numbers in Kimberley 
—are open to free traffic. Were a casual 
wayfarer to pick up a chance diamond on 
a waste piece of land, the retention of it 
or any attempt to sell it would be penal. 
Yet, as 1 have already mentioned, the 
“1.D.B.,” as it is called — illicit diamond- 
buying — is carried on to a serious extent, 
and I could quote one of the most promi- 
nently prosperous individuals in South 
Africa, who, as is generally admitted, 
amassed, in former days, a considerable 
sum by the nefarious traffic, and who is 
now flourishing in several public capaci- 
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ties, though, according to the rules of 
justice, he should be behind the bars of a 


jail. Some years back detectives lighted 
on a very hotbed of “I.D.B.,” but were 
unable to obtain legal proof. At dead of 
night some disguised members of the 
force betook themselves to the thieves’ 
den, and offered for sale a certain number 
of the precious stones. Only a woman 
was forthcoming, who handled them, ad- 
mitted that they were genuine, but pro- 
fessing herself unable to do any business, 
restored them to the fictitious sellers, The 
detectives withdrew baffled, but were con- 
siderably more baffled the next morning 
on discovering that the intended victim 
had so cleverly exercised her sleight of 
hand as to have substituted her own imi- 
tation diamonds for the valuable stones 
originally tendered. 

Thus far I have endeavored to explain 
the working of a diamond-mine in its per- 
fected organization, with all the appliances 
of modern mechanical science ; but with- 
out following the sarcastic exhortation 
“ Commengons au déluge,” I must admit 
the expediency of describing the nature 
of its infancy some twenty-one years ago, 
when the entire district was a drear, 
scarcely inhabited wilderness. By a for- 
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tunate coincidence, at the very date I paid 
my visit to Kimberley, a new adjacent 
diamond-field, the Wesselton, had just 
been discovered —an event which may 
not occur once ina decade; and I was a 
witness of the feverish excitement, the 
rush to. and the initiatory working of, a 
fresh mine. In company with the govern- 
ment inspector, Captain Erskine, I drove 
four and a half miles, through a country 
resembling Aldershot Heath in 1855, to 
the site in the open, slightly undulating 
veldt. Radiating from a central area 
where the ground was being actually 
turned up, were innumerable “claims,” 
thirty feet square, each marked out by 
four pegs bearing the name of the claim- 
ant. They had been stuck in in a mani- 
festly hasty, higgledy-piggledy manner, 
one plot frequently overlapping another, 
and some day will constitute a useful ac- 
cumulation for firewood, since there seems 
litle doubt that the ground is already 
vested property. The crazy rushers, how- 
ever, who a few days ago were streaming 
across the veldt like files of ants, appar- 
ently consider that le propriété c'est le vol, 
and in its turn should be vo/é@d accord- 
ingly, and have petitioned the government 
that the field should be handed over to 
public digging, with about the same right 
which would justify the deprivation of a 
house proprietor’s kitchen-garden for the 
benefit of street scavengers. The rushers 
had returned to their usual avocations in 
Kimberley, but in attempted substantiation 
of their claims, had left a guard of Euro- 
peans, who profitably employed their time 
snoozing in an adjacent tent, with a daily 
pay of seven shillings each for doing noth- 
ing. That part, however, which I may 
call the nucleus spot, was being worked 
by the lawful owners, and was the scene 
of feverish activity. Digging, washing, 
sifting, and searching were carried on in 
an amusingly primitive fashion, with the 
help of a few small, wheezy engines, with 
mules and donkeys turning windlasses, 
and with Kaffirs working with wheel- 
barrows, shovels, and watering-pots, I 
estimated the total number of blacks and 
whites-present at three hundred ; and the 
requirements of this wild rabble of delv- 
ers for wealth were represented by some 
rickety tin structures, a few rags of tents, 
and an accumulation of liquor-barrels and 
bottles. “Blue” had as yet been barely 
reached, and efforts were restricted to 
washing the yellow soil; but already the 
cuttings and piercings were in a condition 
immisently perilous to the workmen, and 
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government inspector had no authority to 
enforce measures for safety. Up comes 
one of the foremen with a couple of largish 
diamonds, unquestionably genuine, and of 
the approximate value of £70, which he 
alleges have just been found in the wash- 
ings, and which, in language worthy of 
Billingsgate, he declares are the mere 
harbingers of other priceless findings. 
“Look at those black villains eying me,” 
he adds, indicating the repulsively covet- 
ous glances of some native bystanders 
who had heard his story, “I must be off 
to stop their thieving;” and away he 
rushes in an apparent frenzy of excite- 
ment, to continue his quest of “delved 
stones, the wailer’s heap.” 

Before dismissing the mines, justice 
demands I should allude to the Beacons- 
field Institute three miles distant, and to 
which access will shortly be provided by 
cheap conveyances, established for the 
benefit of the numerous Europeans who 
have taken up their abodein these wild 
regions. The extensive grounds have 
been planted with an immense number of 
ornamental trees, and laid out in a manner 
which in two or three years’ time will 
result in delightful gardens. The hand- 
some, large, red brick buildings are di- 
vided into dwellings for families, and into 
aclub and boarding house for both mar- 
ried and single. Here every provision 
has been made for supplying meals, for 
washing, and for reading, writing, and 
recreation, on a complete scale of civilized 
comfort. Granted that the institute more 
than pays its own expenses, its establish- 
ment reflects high credit on those who 
designed and carried out the scheme, and 
notably on one of the chief mining share- 
holders, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the present 
premier of Cape Colony. 

Another admirable adjunct of Kimber- 
ley is its town hospital. I speak advis- 
edly in declaring my opinion that in no 
other part of the world have I seen a 
similar institution so attractive to a non- 
professional visitor, from its kindly admin- 
istration, its graceful comforts, and its 
pitying efforts to relieve all sufferers — so 
that it has undoubtedly won the confidence 
and affection of all classes, both inside 
and beyond the district. The expense of 
its maintenance is high; but Kimberley is 
the headquarters of numerous speculators 
and financial magnates, and probably a 
generous superstition prompts many a 
large contribution in tacit recognition of 
fortunate coups. Some of the wards are 
entirely self-supporting, and are made up 
of private rooms for patients who are will- 
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ing to pay a higher price — an indescrib- 
able blessing for those who have endured 
the bitter evil of illness in a strange coun- 
try, far separated from relations. Some 
wards are partly self-supporting, and still 
more are entirely free. A careful classifi- 
cation of races is naturally most essential ; 
and as I pass through the corridors, I 
observe that the inmates comprise all 
classes and all ages, from the infant to the 
old man, and from the wealthy European 
gentleman to the semi-animal Bushman; 
while the variety of the diseases ranges 
from the rickety Koranna baby to the ap- 
palling leper adult.* Probably some of 
the cases would prove of interest to the 
greatest scientists of the leading London 
hospitals. A Bushman boy of fourteen, 
walking about with a conspicuous cicatrice 
in his throat, is pointed out as the subject 
of successful tracheotomy for malignant 
growth. Iam assured that the extraordi- 
nary number of eighty per cent. of these 
fearful operations are successful in this 
Carnarvon Hospital. The chief medical 
officer, Dr. Smith, to whom a large share 
of credit for the efficiency of the hospital 
must be awarded, stated that the natives 
possess a recuperative power, when sub- 
jected to corporeal wounds, which is char- 
acteristic of animals rather than of human 
beings; and he instanced the recent case 
of a native suffering from an incised 
wound in the abdomen, seven inches long, 
and so deep that the viscera were exposed 
though not injured. No means were avail- 
able for antiseptic or any special treat- 
ment; cold water and common bandages 
were the sole expedients ; but the wound 
healed by first intention, and in seven 
days the patient was walking about as 
sound as though he had never received a 
pin-prick in his life. The nurses, who 
possess advantages beyond the common 
of attractive appearance and ladylike de- 
meanor, undergo a strictly orthodox, prac- 
tical hospital training; and so high is 
their repute, that their services are not 
infrequently telegraphed for from fever- 
stricken, drain-soaked Cape Town, six 
huodred miles distant. That scrupulous 
cleanliness and order should prevail 
throughout was a matter of course; but I 
was not prepared for the aspect of decora- 
tive comfort, of luxurious brightness, of 
the almost smiling spirits of the adults, 
and of the ecstasies of merriment among 
the children. Tothose who have contrib- 
uted to infuse such happiness in the midst 


* In the veldt districts leprosy is by no means um 
common among the natives. 
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of wonted pain and sorrow,I venture to 
think we may fitly apply that quotation 
whereof the first words are, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it 

in truth, Englishmen have every reason 
to be proud of this South African town 
as worthily representing our nation. Free 
from much of the rowdyism and sharp 
practice of many gold-mining districts, 
from the surly loutishness and savage 
treatment of natives which render odious 
certain Boer settlements, and from the 
bar-and-billiard propensities of a very con- 
siderable section of torpid Cape Town 
manhood, the law-abiding characteristics 
of Kimberley are unimpeachable, its en- 
ergy and enterprise are incontestable, and 
the gentleman-like, highly educated tone 
of its society is unsurpassed throughout 
this part of the world. If I must needs 
qualify by some cynical detraction a de- 
scription which otherwise might appeai 
a mere eulogistic rhapsody, I can only 
refer to the prime motive power of all 
Kimberiey’s expenditure of toil, money, 
and ingenuity —the collection of small, 
shining white stones, almost valueless 
except for the capricious adornment of 
youthful beauty which requires no such 
adventitious aids, or for the illustration of 
the ugliness of aged hags. The irony of 
the consideration can scarcely be exceeded 
by the matchless sarcasm of Captain Lem- 
uel Gulliver when he parodies our craze 
for alphabetical titular distinctions, by 
representing the best and wisest of the 
Lilliputians as crouching and crawling, 
hopping, bounding, and grovelling, for the 
award of a piece of blue thread. 

HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Lt.-Col. R.A. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HENRI PESTALOZZI. 


YVERDON,—does any one know it? 
Out of the beaten track of Swiss tourists, 
it cannot boast of any snow-clad moun- 
tains, nor has it, like Fribourg, a world- 
renowned organ. No steamers stop here 
to land their load of passengers, and vis- 
itors, as they rush by in the train to Lau- 
sanne, hardly bestow a look at the little 
town scattered along the marshy ground 
at the southern extremity of the Lake of 
Neuchatel. And yet it has a quiet beauty 
of itsown. The waving line of the blue 
Jura looks down upon it; walnut and 
chestnut trees border the roads, and ave- 
nues of tall poplars lead down to the lake 
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which lies asleep in the sunshine. On 
Tuesdays the town is full of blue-bloused 
peasants, who rattle in from the neighbor- 
ing villages in their chars to buy and sell 
at the weekly market. Here are old women 
with hats tied under their chins, busily 
chattering away to each other; here in the 
market-place are booths spread out with 
strong-smelling cheeses (oh, how strong !), 
and a brisk traffic goes on in ready-made 
boots and clothes, wooden tubs, cherries, 
and in autumn grapes, for Yverdon is ina 
grape growing canton—the Canton de 
Vaud —and the slopes above the town are 
covered with vineyards. In May, before 
the cattle go up to the mountains, the air 
is musical with the tinkling of cow-bells, 
long chars drawn by oxen move slowly 
down the streets, past the tall clock in the 
centre of the town, and past the many- 
storied houses with their red-tiled roofs 
and green outside shutters. During the 
summer evenings the housewives sit at 
their doors, knitting and chatting together 
in voluble Swiss-French. But the great 
feature of the town is the castle, looking 
down on the market-place. It stands four- 
square with thick, sturdy round towers, 
one at each corner. There was always a 
castle at Yverdon, the very name —orig- 
inally Ybrodunum— means a fortress on 
the alluvial ground. The old Roman 
edifice, which endured many sieges from 
Peter of Saxony, was rebuilt by Conrad of 
Zahringen in 1135,and afterwards became 
one of the principal strongholds of the 
Dukes of Savoy. Then came the revolt 
of the Swiss. The castle of Yverdon was 
held by the forces of the confederation in 
1475-6, as well as the neighboring castle 
of Grandson about a mile and a half away. 
The Swiss garrison of Yverdon, however, 
was not hung up on the trees outside the 
castle, as their brethren of Grandson 
were; but they endured great privations, 
and it was not till after the battle of Grand- 
son, that the troops of Charles the Bold 
were dispersed, and the tumult of war 
died away from the valley. The castle 
was used sometimes as a prison, but in 
1804, when Pestalozzi arrived with his 
pupils and assistants, it was turned into a 
school, and a school it has remained ever 
since. Those loop-holed towers, where 
captives used to weep, have undergone a 
strange metamorphosis. Modern glass 
windows with faded green shutters peep 
out along the grim, grey walls, and down 
the stone staircases, once trodden by 
knights and warriors, trip the feet of blue- 
bloused children on their way to their 
classrooms. Even from the flag-tower, 
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where an oudéiette is still shown, the sound 
of children’s voices can be heard, merrily 
singing their pretty French part-songs. 
For twenty years Pestalozzi carried out 
his schemes of educational reform in the 
castle of Yverdon. Here he had a primary 
school, a superior school, and a normal 
school for teachers, and here he received 
his numerous visitors from all parts of the 
world. He did not care in what garments 
they found him; his stockings were gen- 
erally about his heels, and his hair and 
beard in disorder, but there was such a 
keen yet tender look in his face that every 
one, and especially children, were drawn 
to him. 

“Imagine,” says Professor Vulliemin, 
one of his pupils, “a very ugly little man 
with rough, bristling hair, his face scarred 
with small-pox and covered with freckles, 
a pointed, untidy beard, no necktie, ill- 
fitting trousers, stockings down, and enor- 
mous shoes; add to this a shuffling gait, 
eyes either large and flashing or half closed 
as though turned within, features express- 
ing either a profound sadness or the most 
peaceful happiness, speech now slow and 
musical, now thundering and hurried, and 
you will have some idea of the man we 
called ‘ Father Pestalozzi.? We loved him, 
yes, we all loved him, for he loved us all; 
we loved him so much that when we lost 
sight of him for a time we felt sad and 


lonely, and when he came back to us again 
we could not turn away our eyes from 
him.” 

Pestalozzi boasted that he had not read 


a book for forty years. His teaching was 
addressed to the understanding rather than 
the memory, to draw out rather than to 
putin. ‘ Make it your aim to develop the 
child,” he was never tired of repeating, 
“and donot merely train him as you would 
train a dog, and as so many children in 
our schools are trained.” “Our studies,” 
says Professor Vulliemin, “were almost 
entirely based on number, form, and lan- 
guage. Language was taught us by 
sense-impression ; we were taught to see 
correctly, and in that way to form for our- 
selves a just idea of the relations of things. 
What we had thoroughly understood, we 
had no trouble in expressing correctly. 
The first elements of geography were 
taught us from the land itself. The pupils 
were taken to a narrow valley not far from 
Yverdon, and were made to examine the 
details till they had got a good idea of it. 
They took back some of the clay in bas- 
kets, and, after returning to tke castle, 
they reproduced in relief the valley they 
had just studied, each taking the part 
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given to him. Only when it was finished 
were they shown the map.” These out- 
of-door excursions were a leading feature 
in Pestalozzi’s system ; he was as greata 
believer in the teaching of nature as 
Wordsworth himself. In a New Year’s 
address to little children he says: “ Live 
in innocence and love! Maintain your 
gaiety! Live happily in nature’s arms, 
and keep your senses open to her impres- 
sions. Let your eye discover her beauties, 
and your ear her harmony. Follow her 
merrily over mountain and dale, whether 
fluttering in the shape of a butterfly over 
your head, or whether lying as a brilliant 
stone at your feet, or growing as a lovely 
flower before your eyes.” During the ex- 
cursions to the Jura, which Pestalozzi him- 
self enjoyed as much as any child, there 
were frequent halts, when the little ones 
rested, and all sang the simple, wild Al- 
pine melodies that their masters loved to 
teach them. When they got to the high 
mountain pastures under the pines, they 
began to play games or collect herbs and 
minerals. Onreturning from these excur- 
sions, they had to describe them either by 
word of mouth or in writing. 

Pestalozzi was so much interested in 
the games of the children, that at Burg- 
dorf he would often let them go on undis- 
turbed till ten o’clock, and on summer 
evenings, the pupils stayed out till eight 
or nine, looking for plants and minerals. 
His own passion for collecting minerals 
was SO great, that once, when he was at 
Burgdorf, he wandered on and on, filling 
his handkerchief and pockets, tiil at last, 
having completely lost his way, he fell 
down dead-tired beside a ditch. Another 
evening, as he dragged wearily along near 
the gate of Soleure, with his handkerchief 
full of stones, he was arrested as a beggar 
and taken before the judge. The judge 
was out, and Pestalozzi had to wait a long 
time in the ante-chamber with his con- 
ductor, who was much astonished when 
the judge, on his return, recognized Pesta- 
lozzi, and greeting him warmly invited him 
to supper. 

Pestalozzi’s intense love for the coun- 
try and for country pursuits began early. 
Born at Zurich in 1746, the queer, ugly 
little boy, left fatherless at six years of 
age, found small favor with either school- 
fellows or schoolmasters. His schoolfel- 
lows ridiculed him and called him nick- 
names, and he made such _ wretched 
attempts at spelling and writing that his 
schoolmaster declared he would never be 
able to do anything well. But he was 
brought up at home by his mother and 
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their old servant Babili, in an atmosphere 
of peace, love, and devotion ; and peace, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, is the best bless- 
ing of childhood. They had to practise 
the most rigid economy ; it was only rarely 
that littlhe Henri had any pocket-money, 
and at one of these times he was tempted 
into a shop by some sweets which he saw 
in the window. The little girl behind the 
counter, just seven years older than he 
was, refused to sell him anything, and ad- 
vised him to keep his money till he could 
make a better use of it. This little girl, 
Anna Schultess, afterwards became his 
wife. It was during his holiday visits to 
his grandfather, the old pastor at Héngg, 
three miles from Zurich, that little Henri 
began to know the real joy of living. 
Hongg is beautifully situated among hills 
which slope down to the river Limmatt and 
are covered with vineyards, fields, and 
orchards, and here the boy Pestalozzi, 
who at Zurich used to listen to tales by 
the hour and imagine himself the hero of 
them, began to open his eyes and to love 
nature with a great and exceeding love 
which never left him. It might have been 
said of him as Longfellow said of Agas- 
siz: — 

Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 

Saying, “‘ Here is a story-book 

Thy father has written for thee.” 

And he wandered away and away 

With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him, night and day, 

The rhymes of the Universe. 


It was at Hingg, too, as he went about 
with his grandfatber visiting the sick and 
poor, that the desire to lessen the evil in 
the world began to grow strong. “When 
I am a man,” he said, “I will be a pastor, 
like my grandfather.” At another time, he 
said : “* When I am big, I shall support the 
peasants; they ought to have the same 
rights as the townspeople.” After passing 
through the University of Zurich, he was 
ordained as a pastor, but he could not 
preach. He made one unsuccessful at- 
tempt at a sermon and then gave up the 
ministry. Law, too, was a failure. Then 
he turned his thoughts to practical farm- 
ing. He put himself under Tschiffeli, the 
great agriculturist, for a year, and resolved 
to take a farm, and to grow vegetables and 
macder. For twenty-three pounds he 
bought fifteen acres of land near Birr in 
Argovia; this quantity he increased from 
time to time by buying up small fields, and 
a Zurich merchant having advanced him 
£1,500, he was ina position to carry out 
his plans. He was engaged to Anna 
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Schultess, who seconded him in every- 
thing he did. Their letters show how 
completely they were at one with each 
other. She says to him: “ You might per- 
haps say that nature had done little for 
you, if she had not given you those large, 
dark eyes which tell of all the goodness of 
your heart and the breadth of your mind.” 
They were married on September 3oth, 
1769; Pestalozzi being twenty-three, and 
Annathirty. In the spring of 1771 they 
settled in their new house, called Neuhof 
or New Farm. They had one son, Jacobli, 
and it was while watching this child, and 
pointing out to him such things as that 
water runs down-hill, wood swims, and 
stones sink, that Pestalozzi began to feel 
his singular power of teaching, and turned 
all his attention to it. His agricultural 
schemes having proved a disastrous fail- 
ure, he determined to take in a number 
of vagrant children, and to clothe and 
feed them at his own expense. He kept 
them with him continually, working in the 
fields and in the garden, and in bad 
weather spinning cotton in a large out- 
house. He was in no hurry to teach them 
to read or write, the first thing was to teach 
them to think, to observe, and to speak. 
He also made them repeat passages from 
the Bible till they had learned them by 
heart. The experiment was made with 
twenty children, and in a few months they 
were so Changed for the better that it was 
difficult to recognize them. The expres- 
sion of their faces was altered; they were 
cheerful, happy, willing to learn and to 
work. Subscriptions came in from Berne, 
Basle, and other towns; masters to teach 
spinning and weaving were engaged ; and 
soon there were as many as eighty chil- 
dren to provide for. Some arrived cov- 
ered with rags and vermin; they had to 
be cleaned and fed, and Pestalozzi always 
gave them the best potatoes in the dish, 
and kept the worst for himself. “I lived 
like a beggar,” he says, * to teach beggars 
to live like men.” 

After two years Pestalozzi was as poor 
as the poorest of his children. The farm 
had to be let for the benefit of his cred- 
itors; the children had to be sent away, 
and he and his family were without food, 
fuel, or money, and often suffered from 
cold and want. They still lived at Neuhof, 
forsaken and scoffed at by everybody. 
For thirty years Pestalozzi’s life, as he 


says himself, was a well-nigh hopeless 
struggle with the most frightful poverty. 
His wife was in bad health, and only for 
the devotion of a servant, Elizabeth Naef, 





they could hardly have survived this pe- 
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riod of depression and distress. ‘ Many 
and many a time,” says Pestalozzi, “I 
have gone without a dinner, and eaten in 
bitterness a crust by the roadside at a 
time when even the poorest were seated 
round a table.” Urged by his friend Ise- 
lin, he had written a paper, “ The Evening 
Hour of a Hermit,” which Iselin had 
published in the Ephemerides, but it at- 
tracted little attention. He happened to 
send a little satirical notice about the Zu- 
rich Council and the regulations which 
they had drawn up concerning the dress 
of the officials, to his friend Fuseli, the 
bookseller, who showed it to his brother 
the painter. His exclamation was, “* Toa 
man who can write like this, his pen is a 
fortune in itself.” This was repeated to 
Pestalozzi, who was in such dire distress, 
that he said, “I would have made peri- 
wigs to get bread for my wife and child.” 
He set to work to read Marmontel’s 
“ Tales,” and made some attempts to imi- 
tate their style. Then the idea occurred 
to him of writing about the peasants that 
were round him, and whom he knew so 
well. The result was “ Leonard and Ger- 
trude.” It relates the troubles of some 
Swiss villagers, simple annals of the poor. 
Gertrude, a brave, clever, active, and de- 
voted woman is in great distress because 
her husband drinks and has run himself 
into debt. She goes to the count, his land- 
lord, with her child in her arms, and tells 
her tale. The count listens and arranges 
to rebuild a church, and to appoint Leon- 
ard contractor. Leonard sends word to 
the laborers to assemble on a certain day, 
and we are taken into the houses of the 
different laborers, and see how the mes- 
sage is received. The whole village is 
tyrannized over by a grasping, dishonest 
bailiff, who keeps a wine-shop, and tries to 
entrap his victims beyond recovery by 
lending them money at usurious interest. 
The bailiff's villainies are exposed in the 
end, and some touches of humor come in 
when he is terrified by the supposed appa- 
rition of the devil with horns and hoofs, in 
reality the count’s gamekeeper, who had 
dressed himself in a goat-skin, and who 
finds the bailiff’s pickaxe and shovel in 
the wood at night, and drags them after 
him. Pestalozzi was too poor to buy paper 
to write his story on; it was written on 
the margins and between the lines of old 
account-books. It was shown to a friend, 
who found it wanting in literary style, 
and tried to make the peasants talk like 
philosophers. Another more discerning 
friend prepared it for the press, and gota 
Berlin bookseller to publish it. It was 





completely successful, and the first vol- 
ume was followed by three others. But 
Pestalozzi felt that he had not yet attained 
the aim of his life. In fact, his develop- 
ment was so extremely slow, that at the 
age of fifty-one his system was only in 
embryo. With the burning of Stanz by 
the French, in 1798, a new period began. 
It was then that he took charge of a num- 
ber of orphan children in a dilapidated 
convent, and worked day and night watch- 
ing over them. All of them were ragged, 
most of them were ignorant, many of 
them were vicious. He says: “I was 
alone with them from morning till night. 
It was my hand that supplied all their 
wants, both of body and soul. We wept 
and smiled together. We shared our food 
and drink. I had neither family, friends, 
nor servants, nothing but them. I was 
with them waking and_sleeping, in sick- 
ness and in health, I was the last to go to 
bed, and the first to get up. In the bed- 
room I prayed with them, and at theirown 
request taught them till they fell asleep. 
Their clothes and bodies were intolerably 
filthy, but I looked after both myself, and 
was thus constantly exposed to the risk of 
contagion.” 

Pestalozzi had now full opportunity for 
carrying out his system. As before, he 
combined study with manual labor, the 
school with the workshop. He did not at 
first try so much to teach them to read, as 
to give them exercises to call out their 
reasoning faculties. He himself learned 
with them, and those who learned best 
were made helpers to teach others. He 
had an extraordinary power of awakening 
a desire for knowledge. Lessons became 
such a pleasure and delight that often 
when, after supper, he said, “ Children, 
will you go to bed or learn something?” 
their answer was, “Learn something.” 
Their moral development kept pace with 
their intellectual progress. When the 
neighboring town of Altdorf was burnt 
down, he gathered the children together, 
and said, ‘ Altdorf has been burnt down; 
perhaps at this very moment there are a 
hundred children there without home, 
food, or clothes. Will you rot ask our 
good government to let twenty of them 
come and live with us?” They eagerly 
cried, “ Yes! yes!” “ But, my children,” 
he said, “think of what you are asking. 
Even now we have scarcely money enough, 
and it is not at all certain that, if these 
poor children came to us, the government 
would give us any more than they do at 
present; so that you might have to work 
harder, and share your clothes with these 
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children, and sometimes perhaps to go 
without food.” Yet still the answer was 
“Yes! yes! we are quite ready to work 
harder, to eat less, to share our clothes, 
for we want them tocome.” After a year, 
however, the convent had to be given up 
for a barrack, and the school was dis- 
persed. Again Pestalozzi’s work seemed 
a failure, and people said nothing could 
be done with him, he was queer in the 
head. But he was now more than ever 
possessed by enthusiasm for his method. 
He would educate or die. ‘I cannot live 
without my aim,” he says. “I am like a 
man who rests for a few moments on a 
rock in the sea, impatient all the time to 
go on swimming.” 

We next find him at Burgdorf, or as it 
is in French, Berthoud, where he under- 
took to teach without salary a preparatory 
class of children from five to eight years 
old. Being under rules, and not free as at 
Stanz, he was in perpetual fear of dis- 
missal, yet he tried his favorite plan of 
placing large drawings before the eyes of 
the children, which he taught them to ob- 
serve anddescribe. One day, as he was 
making them study the drawing of a win- 
dow, one of the children cried, ** Could we 
not learn as well from the window itself 
as from this drawing?” Pestalozzi saw 
at once that the child was right; he put 
his drawings away, and this was the be- 
ginning of his famous plan of object-les- 
sons. Any thing would do for an object- 
lesson, even a hole in the paper of the 
schoolroom. For arithmetic, he had little 
boards divided into squares with dots on 
them, which the pupils had to count, add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide. They 
neither read nor wrote, they had neither 
books nor copy-books, they learnt nothing 
by heart. For drawing they were given 
slates and red chalk, and told to draw any- 
thing they liked. 

Some looked on the method as childish 
folly, but the pupils learned how to learn 
by it. They liked to learn, too, because 
Pestalozzi had found out howto teach. It 
was just at this time that he needed help- 
ers to organize and systematize his plans, 
and helpers came. The principal one was 
Krusi, a schoolmaster from Appenzell, 
who brought up a band of children from 
Gais to Burgdorf. The schools of Krusi, 
Fischer, and Pestalozzi were united at the 
castle of Burgdorf. Another assistant 





was Luss, a bookbinder’s apprentice with 
a genius for music and singing. Some of 
Buss’s friends tried to prevail on him to 
have nothing to do with Pestalozzi: ‘* He 
is all but a madman,” they said; “he 
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never quite knows what he wants, and has 
even been seen in the streets of Basle with 
his shoes tied on with straw.” This was 
the case, for Pestalozzi, being anxious to 
help a poor man outside the town-gates, 
had given him his shoe-buckles because 
he had no money at hand. Buss, however, 
had read “ Leonard and §Gertrude,” and 
guessed what the man was with whom he 
had to deal. 

Strengthened by these efficient helpers, 
Pestalozzi’s institute at Burgdorf grew and 
prospered. The children’s progress in 
drawing and geometry astonished all who 
sawit. They treated the most complicated 
calculations of fractions as the simplest 
thing in the world. Problems which usu- 
ally required careful work on paper, they 
did easily in their heads, giving the cor- 
rect answers in a few minutes. Children 
of from six to eight were able to draw 
difficult geometrical figures without rule 
or compass, and a child of ten, who had 
only been a pupil of Pestalozzi for ten 
months, reduced a map of Scandinavia to 
a smailer scale in an hour with ease and 
exactness. The report of the Commis- 
sioners on Public Education was eminently 
favorable, and a normal school was insti- 
tuted in the castle to which every month 
a dozen schoolmasters were to come for 
lessons, Changes, however, were at hand. 
In 1803 the newly constituted government 
of Berne took possession of the castle of 
Burgdorf; it was made once more the 
residence of the prefect of the district, 
and Pestalozzi and his institute had to 
leave. For a year they found refuge at 
Miinchenbuchsee, and then being invited 
to Yverdon, Pestalozzi, with Krusi, Nie- 
derer, and Buss departed there, and took 
up their quarters in the castle. His sys- 
tem was now fully developed, and his ma- 
tured views had been published in a book 
called “How Gertrude Educated her 
Children.” This was the most important 
of all Pestalozzi’s educational works, and 
was widely read. It was followed by the 
“ Manual for Mothers.” How conscious 
Pestalozzi was of his own failings and de- 
fects, and how grateful he was for any 
measure of appreciation, may be seen by 
the following outburst from one of his 
books written at this time : — 


I have lost everything and lost myself, and 
yet, O God, thou hast kept my life’s desire 
alive within me. Thou hast not blotted out 
before me the aim which has caused my sor- 
rows, but thou hast preserved my work in 
spite of myerrors. I was drawing near to my 
tomb in hopelessness, but thou hast filled my 
evening with brightness, and softened the sor- 
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I am not worthy, Lord, of 
thy compassion and trust. Thou alone hast 
had pity on the crushed worm. Thou hast 
not broken the bruised reed nor quenched the 
smoking flax, nor hast thou ever averted th 
face from the offering which from my child- 
hood I have striven, but striven in vain, to 
bring to the outcasts of the world. 


rows of my life. 


The family life —for Pestalozzi made 
his schooi into a family — which had been 
commenced at Burgdorf, was continued at 
Yverdon on a more extended scale. He 
soon had a hundred and fifty pupils and 
forty student-teachers. The masters were 
not paid, but their wants were supplied, 
and if one of them wanted a coat or a pair 
of shoes, he took the money for it. We 
have seen something of the pleasant ex- 
cursions to the Jura, and at midday there 
was often an hour’s recreation for swim- 
ming in the lake. Lessons commenced 
before 7 A.M., and, after breakfast, at eight, 
they began again, but only lasted till ten. 
At one o’clock, dinner of soup, meat, and 
vegetables; and lessons again from half 
past one to four. The pupils were al- 
lowed to take their afternoon meal, con- 
sisting of cheese, fruit, or bread and 
butter wherever they liked, in the fields 
by the lake, or in the garden of the castle 
where every child had his little plot. 
From six to eight more lessons, and then 
supper. Pestalozzi often used to take the 
pupils singly into a corner of his room, 
and ask them ina low voice if they had 
not something to tell him, some question 
to put to him? He tried to gain their 
confidence, to find out if they were happy, 
what pleased or what vexedthem. There 
were often festivals, the greatest of which 
was on Pestalozzi’s birthday, January 12th. 
Songs were composed and sung in his 
honor, and branches of fir, ivy, and moss 
were brought in from the woods. Some 
of the mottoes ran thus: “In summer you 
bring us to see nature, to-day we bring 
nature to you.” On the fortieth anni- 
versary of “Father Pestalozzi’s” mar- 
riage, September 30th, 1809, there were 
great rejoicings, beautiful songs, a dis- 
course by Niederer, and a grand supper 
for five hundred people, followed by a 
dance opened by Pestalozzi and his wife. 
She lived till 1815, and her tombstone 
may be seen in the cemetery of Yverdon. 
The fame of Pestalozzi’s institute spread 
rapidly. Savants from Germany, France, 
Austria, Russia, and even from the 
United States came to visit it, and the 
king of Prussia sent seventeen pupils at 
the expense of the government to be edu- 
cated there. Queen Louisa wrote in her 
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diary: “If I were my own mistress I 
should at once go to Switzerland and see 
Pestalozzi.” “ The king of Wurtemburg,” 
wrote one of his ministers, “is become 
Pestalozzean from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot.” But clouds had 
begun to gather. Dissensions arose 
amongst the masters. Schmidt, Pestaloz- 
zi’s favorite master, whom he had trained 
from a boy, couid not get on with Niede- 
rer. He was sent away, and then, when 
the financial difficulties grew serious, as 
they always did when Pestalozzi held the 
purse-strings, he was recalled. By the 
sale of a complete subscription edition of 
Pestalozzi’s works, the debts were cleared, 
but the dissensions went on. The insti- 
tute gradually‘declined ; Niederer went to 
law with Schmidt, and Pestalozzi vainly 
implored his friends to free him from the 
tortures of their miserable squabbles. At 
last he left Yverdon with Schmidt in 
March, 1825, and found a home with his 
grandson, Gottlieb, at Neuhof, the home 
of his early dreams. Itis with Yverdon, 
however, that his name will always be 
associated; his success is bound up with 
it, as well as his failures. Shortly before 
he left, he founded an infant school at 
Clendy, a village close to Yverdon, which 
was the first of its kind. At Neuhof, he 
wrote “ The Song of the Swan,” and “* The 
Experiences of My Life.” In the winter 
of 1827, he caught cold in the snow, and 
died at Brugg after a short illness at the 
age of eighty-one. “He seemed to be 
smiling at the angel that came to fetch 
him,” said those who stood by his death- 
bed. 

“] wish,” he said, “to be buried under 
the eaves of the school [a school which he 
had wished to build], and that my name 
alone should be engraved on the stone 
which covers me; when the drops of water 
have made a hole in the stone, then per- 
haps people may be more just to my mem- 
ory than they have been to myself during 
my life.” These words have been verified. 
Sixty-four years have passed since Pesta- 
lozzi’s death, and his system is now a 
living power in every school throughout 
the world, and he himself is awakening 
fresh interest every day. His life, written 
by his pupil Roger de Guimps, has been 
lately translated into English by Mr. Rus- 
sell.* One of the new streets at Berlin 
is called Pestalozzi Street, and there is 
already one so named at Vienna. The 
summer of 1890 witnessed a remarkable 


* I am indebted to Mr. Russell’s translation of 
Roger de Guimps’s “‘ Life of Pestalozzi’’ for most of 
the extracts given in this article. 
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spectacle, the inauguration of a statue of 
Pestalozzi, which was unveiled in the 
market-place at Yverdon on July 5th, 
amidst choruses of rejoicing and garlands 
of flowers. Children sang “ Glorie & Pes- 
talozzi, Gloire & l’ami de la jeunesse!” 
Bells rang, speeches were made, bands 
played. Thestatue is by the Swiss artist, 
Alfred Lanz, and was on view at the Paris 
Exhibition. Pestalozzi is standing ; with 
one arm he encircles a little girl; on the 
other side, a bare-legged boy, holding a 
book, looks up into his benefactor’s face 
with confidence and affection. The won- 
derful expression of fatherly love and 
benevolence, which gave Pestalozzi’s rug- 
ged face a beauty all its own, is there ; and 
we seem to hear him saying, as he so 
often said to his adopted children: “ And 
you, too, mean to be wise and good, do 
ou not?” On the base of the statue are 
inscribed the words from his epitaph at 
Birr: “ Benefactor of the poor at Neuhof, 

father of the orphans at Stanz, founder 
of the National School at Burgdorf, edu- 
cator of the people at Yverdon. Every- 
thing for others — for himself, nothing!” 
On the other side, are his own immortal 
words: “I lived like a beggar to teach 
beggars to live like men.” 

C. J. HAMILTON. 





From The Argosy. 
HIS FIRST ATTEMPT. 
BY JESSIE LEETE. 


L 

IN an out-of-the-way corner of a London 
ball-room two men had sought temporary 
refuge irom the tide of fashionable frivol- 
ity which surged aroundthem. The elder 
was a large-limbed, rugged-featured man 
of nearly forty, with the keen, blue-grey 
eyes and reddish hair which mark one type 
of the canny north-country man. The 
other was a handsome young man, not yet 
thirty, with the good-natured, lazily non- 
chalant air of the genuine London man- 
about-town, The two men had met for 
the first time a quarter of an hour ago, but 
they were now chatting pleasantly and 
freely together. Some chance remark of 
the younger man, Howard Barrington, 
presently led Mr. Alexander Carr to haz- 
ard an interrogative assertion. 

‘“* You are not a married man, I see?” 

“Indeed, no! Cold mutton and wash- 
ing-day bliss has no special attraction for 
me, I confess. Life is a fairly jolly sort 


of thing for a bachelor, but I doubt its 
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being worth living if taken so much aw 
grand sérieux as matrimony implies. Of 
course, I speak as a poor man,” added 
Mr. Barrington, in an explanatory tone. 
“If I could count thousands where I count 
hundreds, I might perhaps be able to af- 
ford even so extravagant a luxury as a 
wife. As things are, it is an open secret 
that I mean to marry — when the evil day 
at last overtakes me —for money. Forty 
to fifty thousand is my figure —exact 
amount to be adjusted toa sliding-scale of 
youth and good looks—not to mention 
good temper — in the lady who is to buy 
the honor of owning me.” 

“ Not a very lofty view of matrimony,” 
observed the elder man, with a rather 
grave smile. 

“ Possibly not; but itis the view shown 
me by common sense. I have enough of 
my own to keepa good coat on my back 
now and to provide a decent cigar for my- 
self and a friend; but suppose I were 
seized with the insane desire to pay some 
girl’s dressmaker’s bills, how far would my 
little income go then? Besides, think of 
how much I should have to give up! 
Friends — a woman always hates her hus- 
band to have any friends but herself — 
liberty, amusement, leisure, indepen- 
dence! Why, what has a man left when 
he has tied himself to a woman’s apron- 
string ?” 

“ He has at any rate a home, and some 
one in it whose interests are identical with 
his own.” 

“Nota high enough bid, my dear sir! 
The fetters will need to be more thickly 
gilded before I consent to shackle my free 
limbs with them. Sold I shall ultimately 
be, no doubt — but it will be with my eyes 
wide open —- to see the price of my free- 
dom told down in good coin of the realm 
before I sign away my freedom forever 
and a day.” 

“These are your London ideas of life, I 
suppose,” said his companion a little 
stiffly. “In the north we are still old- 
fashioned enough to retain some of the 
antiquated belief in domestic happiness.” 

Just then a son of the house came up 
to hunt the idlers out of their cosy corner, 
and they were carried forth, helplessly 
submissive, to add yet two more couples 
to the already crowded floor. 

Mr. Alexander Carr was the only son 
and heir of a wealthy Scotch manufacturer, 
who, some years before his death, had dis- 
posed of his business to a “limited com- 
pany,” and retired with the spoils into the 
ease of private life. But the son had in- 
herited too much of his father’s talent for 
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commercial enterprise to pass his life in 
contented idleness, and was already be- 
coming known as one of the successful 
financiers of the day. He and his young 
sister Pleasance had lately taken a small 
house in Mayfair, and were just beginning 
. form a circle of acquaintances in Lon- 
on. 

Of quite another type was Howard Bar- 
rington. A Londoner by birth, a solicitor 
by profession, a “man-about-town” by 
choice, a “good fellow” by wide reputa- 
tion, he had, as yet, never done a serious 
day’s work in his life, and had he depended 
for his living upon his profession, would 
have been indeed in evil case. Yet his 
accomplishments were many and varied. 
He was a crack billiard and tennis player, 
and a capita! shot; as a stage manager he 
was in great request; he could conjure 
almost well enough to earn his daily bread 
by that art; could sing a tenor song as 
well as many a concert singer; and could 
keep a room convulsed by his serio-comic 
recitations. A pleasant life on the whole, 
though scarcely reaching the heroic 
height, and distinctly wanting in the ele- 
ment of perpetuity. 

Mr. Carr, himself a serious and some- 
what taciturn man, was curiously attracted 
by the brilliant young fellow, who never 
felt it beneath his dignity to be amusing. 
An odd sort of friendship sprang up be- 
tween them, and before long Mr. Carr 
requested his sister to take an early oppor- 
tunity of includicg Mr. Barrington in one 
of their modest dinner-parties, Pleasance 
had till then never chanced to meet her 
brother’s new acquaintance, 


“fT am sure you act admirably, Miss 
Carr.” 

“I have never yet made the slightest 
attempt in that direction.” 

Mr. Barrington was seated beside his 
young hostess at the dinner-table. At 
first sight, Pleasance Carr might be de- 
scribed as just a pretty north-country 
lassie, with the proverbial yellow locks and 
accompanying blueeyes. It was only after 
a while that you saw the eyes were shaded 
by long black lashes, which deepened 
their color almost to violet, and noticed 
the delicate, dark eyebrows which lent a 
distinctive character to the face. 

“Then you must really allow me to have 
the honor and pleasure of calling forth 
your latent histrionic talent,” answered 
the guest, with a very creditable imitation 
of eagerness. “I am getting up some 
private theatricals just now, for the benefit 
of the schools at — ’pon my word, I don’t 
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quite know where they are !—but they 
are in some slum, somewhere. And of 
course, you know, the poor little beggars 
must be taught their catechism and so on, 
or how are they ever to be content with the 
— decidedly unpleasant — state to which 
they are called? You will help me, won’t 
you? One never pleads the cause of 
charity with a lady in vain.” 

“If any one will give me the training I 
shall need, it will give me pleasure to be 
of use in so good a cause.” 

Not one of the usual depreciatory ex- 
cuses, no mention even of a cold, not a 
single engagement pleaded !—did ever a 
girl show herself more wanting in the art 
de se faire valoir ? 

Howard Barrington was almost taken 
aback for once; the ground seemed cut 
from under his feet. He was so ac- 
customed to meeting graceful diffidence 
with delicate — and gradually di- 
minishing insuperable difficulties by well- . 
turned compliments, that for a minute he 
felt quite unfairly treated — defrauded of 
a subject of conversation which, neatly 
handled, would have lasted nearly the 
whole dinner-time. He felt just a shade 
afraid of this quietly outspoken young 
girl, but the sensation was a novel one, 
and not wholly unpleasant. 

And before the numerous rehearsals for 
the play in question were over, Mr. Bar- 
rington had learnt that Pleasance Carr was, 
in many other matters, the exact opposite 
of most of the young ladies with whom he 
had been used to dance, gossip, and flirt. 
In all her ways and words, a gentle and 
modest reserve was blended with per- 
fectly frank and innocent confidence—a 
mixture which Mr. Barrington found 
piquantly fresh. The task of drilling her 
in her ré/e soon became a real labor of 
love ; he had never before had a pupil so 
quick to respond to every suggestion, so 
accurately conscious of her own powers 
and limitations, or so genuinely grateful 
for the pains he bestowed. Inch by inch 
she, all unconsciously, drove him from his 
stronghold of habitual indifference, till he 
woke one morning to find himself actually 
counting the hours which must elapse 
before he should see her again. After 
that, the citadel speedily surrendered at 
discretion. When at length the evening 
of the play arrived, and Mr. Barrington 
pleaded with Pleasance Carr, in his 76/e 
of lover, for some sign of her favor, there 
was a ring of sincerity in his voice, a depth 
of expression in his face, which awoke 
the plaudits of the audience, and caused 
the heroine’s cheek to burn and her tones 
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to falter, as she took up her cue and 
meekly confessed her love. She dared 


not meet his glance; but the trembling of 
the hand he was privileged by his part to 
hold, caused the once hardened heart of 
the boastful bachelor to beat a double- 
quick march of hope and joy. 


Now, had the course of Mr. Barring- 
ton’s love run smoothly, why should its 
story be written? Nothing so uninterest- 
ing as your level turnpike road, with 
never an obstacle to surmount, or a danger 
to be encountered. Even Love himself 
seems actually to prefer the winding 
mountain-path, with all its difficulties and 
dangers, its precipices and yawning 
chasms, for he rarely chooses the straight 
and smooth road to the goal, 

In this particular case, the circum- 
stances which prevented any wearisome 
monotony in the path of Mr. Barrington’s 
wooing was the habit into which he had 
fallen of openly posing as a fortune- 
hunter, and on all occasions proclaiming 
his distaste for “* domestic happiness.” 

Unfortunately for him, Mr. Alexander 
Carr was a man who took life very seri- 
ously, and accepted whatever was said to 
him au pied de la lettre. Tell him you 
were dying of cold (when you felt a little 
chilly) and he would immediately ring for 
some one to fetch the doctor. So when 
Howard Barrington declared that nothing 
but poverty would ever induce him to 
commit the social suicide of matrimony, 
and that, nevertheless, he was willing to 
wed the ugliest woman in England, were 
she but properly gilded, and much more 
such nunsense, Mr. Carr had listened 
quietly, and thought that he -was getting a 
curious glimpse into the real sentiments of 
the mcdern young man. 

Coupled with this inability to detect 
jest from earnest was an obstinate adhe- 
rence to his own opinions, when once 
formed. He decidedly liked Mr. Barring- 
ton, but in the recesses of his own orderly 
mind, he had labelled his new acquaint- 
ance like a museum specimen: “ Howard 
Barrington, an agreeable companion; 
gifted with considerable talent; but mer- 
cenary, and ill-fitted for domestic life.” 
And the label once affixed, the matter was 
dismissed as finally settled. 

The softest spot in Mr. Carr’s nature 
was his deep and unselfish devotion to his 
young and only sister, Pleasance. The 
world could scarcely have produced the 
man whom he would have considered 
quite worthy of her love; and her insensi- 
bility to the advances of all previous suit- 
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ors had confirmed him in the belief that 
she herself would be equally hard to 
please. 

When, therefore, Mr. Barrington one 
day suddenly presented himself in the 
character of a suitor for his sister’s hand, 
a very decided feeling of anger mingled 
with the wealthy financier’s surprise and 
dismay. So it was his pretty Pleasance, 
his cherished darling, whom Mr. Barring- 
ton had fixed upon as his prey! It was 
she who was to supply this idle young fel- 
low with the means of leading a Juxurious 
existence, while her warm, womanly na- 
ture pined in sadness for lack of affection 
and of the home-joys for which she was 
so well fitted! But he was a quiet and 
cautious man, and his reply was calm and 
courteous, though absolutely decided. 

“No,” he said, after a minute’s pause, 
“no; I cannot give my consent to your 
addressing my sister. You are not the 
man to make her happy.” 

“ But why not, Mr. Carr? I would do 
everything in my power to do so, and I 
cannot help hoping that she cares some- 
thing for me already.” 

“You have spoken to her about it, 
then?” 

“ Well—yes. But she would only say 
that she could give me no answer till I 
had spoken to you. She would scarcely 
have said that, however, had she meant to 
refuse me. And surely, if we love one 
another, that is the best starting-point for 
happiness ?” 

“With some men, yes; but not with 
you. You have said in my hearing a 
dozen times that domestic happiness would 
never be sufficient for you, and no doubt 
you are right. But Pleasance is not a 
girl to be satisfied with a society life, or 
a society husband; and I cannot see her 
happiness trifled away by a man who by 
his owa confession is a fortune-hunter.” 

“ A fortune-hunter! If any man dares 
—— ” began Mr. Barrington impetuously, 
but the financier gently interrupted him. 

“ You cannot be offended at my recall- 
ing what you have so frequently yourself 
asserted. My sister is not a very great 
heiress, it is true, but her fortune exceeds 
the amount you have named as an essen- 
tial in any marriage into which you might 
enter. You are not, perhaps, to blame for 
desiring arich wife, but my little Please 
ance must not be sacrificed to such a mare 
riage as you contemplate.” 

Howard Barrington was pale with anger 
and mortification. 

“I wish she had not a shilling in the 
world !” he exclaimed passionately. 
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But neither pleading nor protest could 
stir his adversary one inch from the posi- 
tion he had taken up. In vain he “eat 
his own words,” and revoked a hundred 
thoughtless assertions. He was on the 
horns of a dilemma. Either he had meant 
what he said, or he had wilfully asserted 
what he did not really believe ; and either 
seemed almost equally bad in Mr. Carr’s 
matter-of-fact eyes. 

“Don’t press me any further, there’s a 
good fellow,” said the elder man at last. 
“T tell you plainly and finally, it can’t be, 
and I know that Pleasance will trust my 
judgment in the matter. I don’t want to 
quarrel with you at all. Of course, you 
can’t come to the house for the present, 
but I shall see you elsewhere, and we can 
still be friends. You will soon get over 
this unlucky fancy, I’m sure, and find 
some nice American woman with twice 
my little girl’s fortune —and none of her 
sensitiveness, which would only bore you 
when once the honeymoon was over. 
You’ll thank me by and by for what I am 
doing now.” 

The steady imperturbability of his ad- 
versary was so evidently not to be shaken 
that Howard Barrington felt it useless to 
fight any longer, and retired for the time 
defeated and downcast. 

Later on in the same day, Mr. Carr 
gently informed his sister of what had 
passed. 

“Do you love this young man, Pleas- 
ance?” he asked, in his usual straightfor- 
ward fashion. 

A bright flush dyed her face, but she 
answered him with equal frankness : — 

“ T have known him too short a time for 
that, Aleck — but I like him very much.” 

“Can you trust me well enough to be- 
lieve that I have acted for your real good 
in breaking off the acquaintance? You 
know nothing is further from my mind 
than any wish to tyrannize over you, 
Pleasance; but we men know each other 
better than you women can ever do, and I 
give you my word that he is not fitted to 
make you a good husband. He has been 
attracted more by your fortune than by 
yourself ; I myself have heard him declare 
frequently that money was the first essen- 
tial to him in marriage. And I don’t want 
to see you taken as a mere appendage to 
your fortune, my lassie. You won’t bear 
me any ill-will for what I have done, will 
you, Pleasance?” he added, almost wist- 
fully. 

His sister’s smile was certainly not that 
of a heart-broken maiden. 

“ Not if you had sent away a dozen lov- 
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ers, Aleck! What! quarrel with you for 
the sake of a man I had never seen three 
months ago? That would indeed be a 
poor return for a lifetime’s affection.” 

Her brother drew a deep sigh of relief 
and contentment. Evidently, after all, 
Pleasance’s heart had not surrendered to 
a stranger at the first summons. Her 
fancy had been pleased by the ideal pic- 
ture she had drawn in her own mind of 
Howard Barrington, but of the real man 
she had sufficient common sense to know 
that she knew next to nothing. And 
Pleasance Carr was so very old-fashioned 
and prosaic a maiden as to cherish a most 
unheroine-like faith in the wisdom and 
kindness of her natural guardian, and actu- 
ally to believe it possible that he might, 
on the whole, be better able to judge the 
character of a new acquaintance than she 
was herself. 

So without protest she acquiesced in 
her brother’s request, that Mr. Barrington 
might for the present be dropped out of 
their small circle of friends, and went on 
her own quiet way as before, not alto- 
gether forgetting her banished suitor, 
perhaps, but with silent faith that if he 
were really worthy of her love, time and 
patience would prove him so, and that if 
the contrary were the case, she would be 
no loser by her brother’s cautious care for 
her happiness. 


II 


SEVERAL months slipped by without 
any change in the situation, and Howard 
Barrington was not a little surprised to 
find that his love for Pleasance Carr, in- 
stead of fading decently away into obliv- 
ion, took still firmer hold upon him as 
time went on. Her old-world simplicity, 
her old-fashioned modesty, her maidenly 
dignity and innocence — in short, all the 
charms which had attracted him to her, 
seemed to shine but the brighter in his 
memory from force of absence, till his 
impatience and restlessness under the long 
separation grew all but unbearable. 

But what was to be done to improve 
matters? Pleasance went but little into 
general society, and he could discover no 
good-natured mutual friend ready to afford 
him a chance of meeting her again. He 
could scarcely present himself, uninvited, 
in her brother’s house after what had 
passed, and Pleasance herself had gently 
but decidedly refused to enter into a cor- 
respondence with him. From time to 
time he met Alexander Carr at his club, 
where a few civil sentences always passed 
between them; but he felt that this slen- 
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der link might be snapped at any moment 
by any rash or presumptuous action on 
his own part. 

It chanced, however, before many 
months had elapsed, that a matter of 
business brought the two men more into 
contact, and it was therefore no great 
surprise to the young solicitor when one 
morning Mr. Carr was ushered into his 
private room. 

But if the visit itself did not surprise 
him, the same could not be said of the 
visitor’s manner. Usually the most 
straightforward and concise of mortals, 
Mr. Carr was that morning evidently ner- 
vous and ill at ease, and his words were 
conspicuously lackingin coherence. After 
various disjointed remarks respecting the 
weather and things in general, there came 
an awkward pause, broken abruptly, after 
what seemed a considerable time, by the 
elder man. 

“Do you know anything of the Santa 
Croce Company?” 

“Yes, that it’s on its last legs. The 
owners will be let in deeply, I fancy; 
deeply even for a mine.” 

“ Yes, it’s a bad business,” replied Mr. 
Carr abstractedly. ‘Do you know how 


deeply it will let me in when it goes?” 
“ You ?” exclaimed the solicitor, greatly 
“1 hope it’s nothing serious.” 


startled. 

“ Serious enough, I can tell you. And, 
as ill-luck never comes alone, several other 
things have turned out badly of late; and, 
in short, I may confide to you that I am 
in a very nasty corner.” Mr. Carr paused 
abruptly, and looked steadily at the car- 
pet; then, as if with an effort, he contin- 
ued: “I sail for South America next 
Friday. Those Santa Croce shares are 
still worth something, I believe, if any one 
sufficiently interested were on the spot to 
stop the wholesale frauds which are being 
carried on. At any rate, I can but try; a 
forlorn hope is better than none.” 

He stopped again, and his companion 
looked at him enquiringly. 

‘You want me, I suppose, to do some- 
thing for you in your absence ?” 

“ Not exactly a 

Mr. Carr’s nervous and embarrassed 
manner was strongly in contrast with his 
usual composure, and he avoided meeting 
Mr. Barrington’s eye. 

“The fact is—well, in fact, you see, 
my sister’s money was never properly 
settled upon her, as it ought to have been. 
My father, knowing that I had no one but 
her to care for, left it entirely in my hands, 
that I might be free to do the best I could 
for her. I always meant to put things in 
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proper order some day, but it got put off 
and put off; and now—well, now her 
money has gone where mine has gone, into 
the bottom of those Bolivian mines. How 
much of it will ever come up again, neither 
I nor any other man living can say.” 

Howard Barrington felt a great throb of 
relief and joy at the thought of Pleasance 
Carr free to be wooed for herself alone, 
but he hesitated to obtrude his personal 
feelings upon the worried and embarrassed 
man before him, and ere he could frame a 
suitable sentence, his visitor spoke again, 

** What I want you to dois to draw up 
a deed of settlement of four thousand 
pounds upon her. It’s all I can lay my 
hands upon at this crisis, and a miserable 
pittance it is, compared with what it ought 
to have been; but I want that little made 
safe before I start for Bolivia, for there’s 
no knowing what might happen. I don’t 
want to go to my own solicitors, for rea- 
sons you will easily guess. Can you have 
the deed ready by the day after to-mor- 
row?” 

“Tt shall be ready without fail. But I 
hope things will turn out better than you 
fear.” 

“They may—and they may not. In 
any case I know I can trust you to keep 
counsel. And you'll have the deed ready 
for me to sign on Thursday.” 

The two men shook hands without more 
words, and Mr. Carr departed with evident 
relief at having concluded a trying inter- 
view. The settlement was signed in due 
course, and on the following day Alexan- 
der Carr sailed for South America. 

A dozen times in the course of the next 
day or two Howard Barrington told him- 
self that it would be quite impossible for 
him to obtrude himself upon Pleasance 
during her brother’s absence; neverthe- 
less, at the end of the second day he 
found himself dismissing a cab at the end 
of B Street, and sauntering past the 
well-known house, just to glance, with ill- 
acted indifference, at a window where he 
had onee, for a brief minute, seen her 
face. The “bijou residence ” looked well- 
kept and trim as ever, but a second glance 
told him that an ominous bill in a lower 
window announced the house “ To be let, 
Furnished,” and the words, “Apply to 
Caretaker within,” informed him that the 
bird — to him, of Paradise — was already 
flown. He had really not meant to ob- 
trude upon her, but it was very unpleasant 
to him to find his sacrifice made a com- 
pulsory one, and thereby to be deprived 
of all its honor. He was, however, too 
true a gentleman to make any endeavors 
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to discover the whereabouts of a young 
lady while she was deprived of the pro- 
tection of her natural guardian, and so, 
with an impatient malediction on his own 
ill-luck, Mr. Barrington departed from the 
neighborhood of B Street, and strove 
to await with patience the return of the 
dragon, whose very absence was the best 
protection of his treasure. 


A few months later, Howard was one 
day passing along a busy thoroughfare, 
when his attention was attracted by a little 
funeral procession, which was cautiously 
making its slow and mournful way among 
the crowded traffic. Two carriages only, 
and a simple hearse, the second carriage 
with closed blinds, evidently an empty 
compliment on the part of the doctor or 
the solicitor; in the foremost carriage two 
women, the one in the uniform of a hospi- 
tal nurse, the other, Pleasance Carr, pale, 
worn, and sad-looking. Mr. Barrington 
hailed a passing cab, and instructed the 
driver to follow the cortége at a respectful 
distance. 

Unobserved he stood in the background 
during the short service in the suburban 
cemetery, and, still unnoticed, followed 
the mourners on their homeward journey 
to an old-fashioned little cottage if an out- 
of-the-way corner of Old Kensington; 
then, having made sure that this was in- 
deed her abode, Howard at once withdrew, 
respecting the sincerity of the girl’s evi- 
dent grief, though unable to guess its 
cause, 

But after the lapse of a day or two, this 
inconsistent young man began to haunt 
the neighborhood of the quiet cottage with 
a persistence which soon brought upon 
him the suspicious attentions of a local 
policeman. It was not long before his 
perseverance was well rewarded. He saw 
Pleasance leave the house alone, and fol- 
lowed her at a sufficient distance till he 
saw her sink wearily down upon a seat in 
= most retired part of Kensington Gar- 

ens. 

It was a quiet hour of the day, and they 
were practically alone. He went up to her, 
and held out his hand in silence, for the 
commonplace words of greeting which he 
had carefully prepared died unuttered on 
his tongue before the flash of glad sur- 
prise which lit up the girl’s pale face. 

“T am so glad to see you!” 

Evidently the words bore far more than 
the conventional meaning usually attached 
tothem. It was piain that some trouble 
was weighing heavily upon her, and once 
again Howard Barrington felt that he 
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must, for the present, set aside all thoughts 
of his own hopes and fears. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked gently, 
as he seated himself beside her. 

“Tam alone in the world, it seems to 
me. I have heard nothing from my 
brother for months; I dread to think what 
I may hear next of him. My Aunt Chris- 
tina, whom he sent for from Scotland be- 
fore he want away to come and live with 
me while he was gone, died quite suddenly 
a little while ago, and at this time of year 
all the few people 1 know in London are 
out of town, most of them out of England. 
I have gone through such loneliness and 
anxiety in the last fortnight! But now I 
have met you, I know you will advise me 
for the best.” 

Mr. Barrington felt a thrill of delight at 
her simply confessed confidence in him, 
and resolved there and then to show him- 
self worthy of it. 

“Have you no relations or intimate 
friends to whom you can go?” he asked, 
impelled by conscience to the question, 
and inwardly praying for a negative an- 
swer. 

“None to whom I care to turn in 
trouble. We have very few relations, and 
those are distant ones, of whom I know 
but little. What had I better do?” 

“‘ Marry me to-morrow,” was the reply 
which leapt to Howard’s lips, but the in- 
stinct of civilization was stronger than the 
impulse of nature, and he refrained. 

“ The first thing to be done is, beyond 
doubt, to try to ascertain your brother’s 
whereabouts. Evidently his letters to 
you have gone astray.” 

“ You think, then, there is no real fear 
for his safety?” 

“Certainly not. Whatmore likely than 
that a man travelling in so unsettled a 
country as Bolivia should be lost sight of 
for a few weeks? I will find out your 
brother’s agents there, and telegraph to 
them at once for the latest news of him.” 

Pleasance drew a deep breath of relief. 
“] knew you would be able to he!p me!” 
she said, looking with frank gratitude at 
her newly recovered friend. Warnings 
and suspicions vanished from her mind 
like mist before sunlight as she met his 
eyes, eloquent with honest desire to serve 
and help her. She had always admitted 
to herself a possibility that her brother 
might be wrong in his estimate of Howard 
Barrington, and now at a bound she rose 
to independence of thought and action, and 
gave her affairs into his hands with abso- 
lute confidence that he, if any one, could 
bring her safely through her troubles, 
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_ The event justified her confidence ; loy- 
ally and diligently Howard served her 
from that day forward. But in one respect 
he could do little for her; all efforts to 
trace her brother proved futile. In vain 
every inquiry was made; the only infor- 
mation to be gained was that Mr. Carr 
had last been seen in a town where yellow 
fever was claiming its scores of victims 
daily, and the American agents intimated 
very plainly that they considered any fur- 
ther search would be useless. 

These tidings, though broken as gently 
and gradually as love could break them, 
were a bitter and enduring grief to Pleas- 
ance, and Howard Barrington felt that 
once again he must set aside all selfish 
hopes and longings, and content himself 
as yet with the place he had won in her 
heart as a tried and trusted friend. 

But when weeks and months had gone 
by — “when grief was calm and hope was 
dead ” — he felt the time had come at last 
to think of trying his fortune once more. 
There were obvious reasons why things 
could not go on much longer as they were ; 
among other reasons, that he feared pecu- 
niary difficulties would soon be added to 
the various complications of Pleasance’s 
position. The absence of any proof of 
death prevented any immediate steps be- 
ing taken with regard to her brother’s 
estate, and Mr. Carr’s old and trusted con- 
fidential clerk refused absolutely to afford 
any information as to the position of his 
affairs, and obstinately adhered to his be- 
lief that Alexander Carr would yet return. 
A considerable sum had been placed to 
Pleasance’s credit in a London bank be- 
fore her brother’s departure, but it was 
speedily dwindling away, and she was be- 
ginning to wonder whence the next supply 
would come. 

And so, all things considered, Howard 
thought the time had come to speak, and 
watched his chance and spoke, telling her 
how faithfully he had loved her, in spite 
of all difficulties and discouragements, 

*You know why your brother refused 
to give me a chance?” he asked, as he 
saw her glance fall on her mourning gar- 
ments. 

Pleasance bowed her head in silence. 

** T had been very foolish; I had talked 
lightly and thoughtlessly of things I knew 
nothingabout. Half of what I used to say 
about marrying for money was said in 
joke, half in ignorance, but he took it all 
for sober earnest, and I can’t wonder he 
thought me unworthy to address you. 
But even he would do me justice now, were 
he here.” 
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He stopped abruptly, for he had never 
yet dared to ask Pleasance if she knew of 
her altered position, but he had gone too 
far to draw back; Pleasance was looking 
at him with enquiry in her eyes. 

“ Did your brother say anything to you 
about money matters before he left?” 

“Very little. He told me he had had 
some heavy losses, and was going out to 
see what he could rescue ; that was all.” 

Then Howard told her what he had 
learned from her brother’s lips as to the 
state of his affairs, softening all he could, 
but putting the facts clearly before her. 

Pleasance looked grave, but not terri- 
fied. “Then I am no longer an heiress?” 
she said softly, and instead of pallor, a 
soft, rosy flush crept into her cheeks. 

“ Thank heaven, no. I don’t think even 
my love for you could have made me able 
to bear the stigma of a fortune-hunter 
when once I had felt the sting of the re- 
proach. But now it will be in no man’s 
power to cast thatin my teeth. There may 
be some little remnant of your brother’s 
fortune left, who knows?—but you will 
believe me now, perhaps, when I tell you 
that I neither know nor care.” 

“T do believe you.” It was a very 
soft whisper, but not too low for a lover’s 
ear. 

“ And you can be content to be the wife 
of acomparatively poor man? Yow can 
do without many of the things you have 
been used to all your life? You will take 
my love instead of all the luxuries and 
pleasures which a richer man would give 
you?” 

“What more does a woman want than 
the love of the man — she loves ?” 

Pleasance had lifted her eyes bravely 
as she began her answer, but they fell 
again before its whispered end met the 
ear bent down to catch the trembling 
words. 

Two months later she walked quietly to 
a neighboring church with her lover, to 
leave it half an hour afterwards as his wife. 
After all, Howard Barrington was a man 
of determination and resources. 


“ A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

The office-boy’s voice trembled with 
suppressed excitement, and his eyes were 
opened to an alarming extent. 

“Whoisit?” Mr. Barrington was busy, 
and spoke shortly. 

* Please, sir — it’s a gentleman.” 

“ Ask his name.” 

“ Please, sir, I know it! Don’t be fright- 
ened, sir, it’s only Mr. Alexander Carr — 
or a ghost!” 
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“Idiot! Get out of my way.” 

The next moment Howard was grasping 
the hand of a gaunt and bearded stranger, 
very unlike the trim, scrupulously attired 
visitor of a year earlier. 

**So old Stevens was right, after all! 
He always said you’d turn up again yet.” 

“It was scarcely an effusive greeting, 
but the hand-grasp told a truer tale. Mr. 
Carr smiled grimly. 

“Old Stevens knows me well; he knew 
I should take a deal of killing. But I’ve 
been very near to death,” he added more 
gravely. “First, laid up with fever for 
months, in an out-of-the-way hole you 
never even heard of ; then knocked on the 
head by a falling beam in an earthquake 
shock. I don’t think South America 
stands much chance of welcoming me back 
as aresident!” 

“Why did you not telegraph to us when 
you returned to civilization? ” asked How- 
ard, not unnaturally. 

“ ] forgot all about it in the bustle of get- 
ting aboard a sailing-vessel which was just 
leaving the little port where I at last found 
myself; and after we got in—well, I 
thought I should rather like to take you 
all by surprise.” 

“ Do you know 

Howard stopped short. 


” 


It seemed 


slightly awkward to ask a man if he knew 
that you had married his sister, 


“T know all about it. I went to find 
her at the cottage I had taken for her be- 
fore I left England, and there got her 
address. I’ve been down to Wimbledon 
this morning, and seen her. What did you 
marry her for?” 

The question was abruptly, but not un- 
kindly, put. 

“ Love.” 

“So she says. Well, I can’t under- 
stand it. Over and over again you assert 
positively that you mean to marry for 
money, and then you marry a girl who has 
barely enough settled upon her to buy her 
frocks and bonnets!” 

“T’d rather have her without a penny 
than the greatest heiress in all England, 
or America either.” 

“Then what made you talk such a lot 
of confounded rubbish, I want to know? 
How was I to know you meant it all to be 
taken by rule of contrary? A man should 
say what he means, sir!” 

Howard Barrington bowed his head to 
the sudden storm in prudent silence. 

“And I thought I had made all safe 
before I left her! I felt convinced that 
after what I told you, you would be choked 
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off with a vengeance. Didn’t you believe 
me, sir?” 

Mr. Carr was deliberately trying to 
work himself into a passion, but with poor 
success. 

“Certainly I believed you. Were you 
lying?” 

The coolness of the question gave the 
delinquent the upper hand at once. The 
brown and bearded face of the elder man 
took a deeper shade of color. 

** No—that is, not exactly.” 

“TI am glad to hear it was not exactly 
lying; a man should a/ways say what he 
means.” 

Howard’s face was impenetrably sol- 
emn, but the twinkle in his eye could not 
be suppressed. It met an answering 
gleam in that of his brother-in-law, and 
without further preamble the two men 
burst into a laugh, loud and long. Then, 
by common consent, they again shook 
hands, 

“It was a good idea, a capital plan,” 
said Alexander Carr regretfully, as he 
wiped his eyes, “ but it went wrong some- 
where.” 

“ Then you really —— 

“TI really had had some very serious 
losses, but I can’t deny that I showed you 
the blackest possible side of the matter. 
And as to that settlement, well, it was my 
first and last attempt at diplomacy. I 
knew I must be a long time absent, and I 
thought you a very clever and unscrupu- 
lous young fellow, and I said to myself, 
‘ All’s fair in love and war.’ Sol had that 
settlement drawn up just to give color to 
what I had told you. You see, I couldn’t 
endure the thought of my little Pleasance 
being snapped up for her money’s sake, 
and every woman is a fool where matri- 
mony is concerned.” 

“And so you took the very course 
which gave her to me. In spite of all I 
used to say, Miss Carr the heiress would 
have been quite safe from me in her guar- 
dian’s absence; but I had no such scru- 
ples to overcome about the girl whose 
settlement I knew ‘would scarcely buy 
her gowns and bonnets.’” 

“ Well, well; say no. more about it! I 
suppose nature did not cut me out for a 
diplomat, At any rate, ske is happy, and 
you say you are happy, so I must perforce 
ie happy too. Now, put up those papers 
and come back with me to Wimbledon, 
and to-morrow we'll have a new settlement 
drawn up to a very different tune. Fate is 
too strong for you, you see; you’ve mar- 
ried your heiress after all!” 


” 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ETON MONTEM: 


A MEMORY OF THE PAST. 


Eton! Dear old Eton! The thoughts 
of all your sons, and even of all who read 
the newspapers, have been forcibly called 
to your glories, past and present, by what 
has lately appeared in the various jour- 
nals recording the celebration of the four 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of Eton College. One of the 
greatest attractions on that day was an 
exhibition in the upper school of dresses 
worn at Eton Montem, and other memen- 
toes connected with that once famous 
event. 

Eton Montem! How many are there 
in the present day who had before this 
ever even heard of the existence of such 
athing? How many of those who have 
heard of it have the least idea of what it 
was like? And of these I wonder how 
many now living have been present at and 
taken part in one or more of these gor- 
geous pageants which for so many years 
shone alone and unrivalled for splendor in 
the annals of schoolboy life? As I look 
over my old Eton lists of those years so 
long gone by, and see how many there are 
that to my own certain knowledge have 
passed away, I cannot but fancy that soon 
very few will be left who, like myself, have 
shared in these glories or follies — which 
shall we say? —of long ago; for I sup- 
pose they will be counted glories or follies 
according to the view that is taken of 
them by the wise and highly enlightened 
men and women of the present generation. 
At any rate, as people, whether they think 
such things follies or not, generally like 
to learn all the little particulars about any 
manners or customs which happened be- 
fore their own time, I think it may be 
interesting to many to give an Eton boy’s 
account of the two Montems in which he 
took part; which, moreover, were the last 
Montems that ever took place. To all 
Etonians, both past and present, I am sure 
such memories will prove attractive ; and, 
if 1 mistake not the hereditary nature of 
the old Eton feeling, they will have a 
charm for our children and grandchildren 
for some time to come, 

Although Eton Montem lasted for so 
many years, and attracted such large 
crowds to see it, including many of our 
sovereigns, it is a remarkable thing that 
no very detailed account of it exists, so 
far as I am aware, further than that given 
by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, in one chapter of 
his “ History of Eton,” which, although it 


is fairly correct as far as it goes, does not 
give a reader the impression of having 
been written by an eye-witness of the 
scene; and also that given by the Rev. 
W. Lucas Collins in his work “ Etoniana,” 
which first appeared in this magazine in 
1865, and in which are delineated the 
leading features of the Montem. There is 
a story called “ Eton Montem ” to be found 
in that old book which we used to read 
in our childish days, Miss Edgeworth’s 
“ Parent’s Assistant;” but this gives 
such an erroneous idea of it that it is worse 
than useless; and the only other allusion 
to it in any well-known book that I am 
aware of is the very little that is said 
about it in Lord Beaconsfield’s “ Conings- 
by,” which, though a perfectly correct 
picture of what might have happened at 
any Montem, is not a full enough descrip- 
tion of it to bring it before the mind of 
any one except an Etonian who had taken 
part in it. 

My first reminiscence of anything con- 
nected with Montem dates from my very 
early childhood. On the top shelf of my 
mother’s wardrobe there used to repose, 
in grand state, a plume of feathers which 
had been worn by one of my uncles at a 
Montem long before. This plume we chil- 
dren used to be allowed to take down and 
wear when we were “dressing up,” as we 
called it— that is, putting on all the fan- 
tastic finery that we could get together to 
surprise and amuse our parents on some 
grand evening in the drawing-room after 
dinner. We used to imagine that the 
uncle who had had the privilege of wear- 
ing that plume must have been a hero at 
least equal tothe conqueror at Waterloo, 
And although we did not know that at the 
time, that plume must have been exactly 
similar to that worn by the duke, for it 
was a regular field-marshal’s plume of red 
and white feathers worn on a cocked hat. 
My father and other uncles must have had 
such plumes, as they had all been at Mon- 
tems; but this was the only one that had 
been kept. I never thought at that time 
of the day to come when I should wear 
such an one myself. Nor, I am sure, did 
my parents think of a day to come when 
a Montem plume should be as extinct as 
a dodo or the great auk. 

It is now, in the year of grace 1891, just 
forty-seven years since the last Montem 
took place, and fifty years since Thring’s 
Montem, which we considered at that time 
to be probably the gayest and most mag- 
nificent that had ever been seen. Both 





of these were graced with the presence of 
our young queen and her handsome hus- 
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band; and at the latter another sovereign, 
who was before long to lose his kingdom, 
Louis Philippe, the king of the French 
was present. Montem happened at inter- 
vals of three years for the last seventy 
years of its existence. In its earlier days 
it used to happen every year. I do not 
intend to enter into any discussion about 
the probable crigin of Montem. People 
in the present day will, I think, be much 
more interested to read a description of 
what it was, than to speculate about its 
origin and meaning; and those who do 
want to investigate this can find all that 
has been said about it in that excellent 
book, Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s “History of 
Eton College,” to which I have already 
alluded. We find records of its existence 
in some form in the early years of the 
reign of Elizabeth; but from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century it existed 
in very much the same form that it wore 
to the last, except that it took place in the 
last week in January till the year 1758, 
when the date of holding it was altered to 
Whitsun-Tuesday, and so it continued to 
be held ever afterwards to the end. 

And now, what was Montem? What 
did it appear to be to the eyes of an out- 
sider, who saw it for the first time. The 
quaint assemblage of fancy dresses would 
have suggested that a fancy-dress ball was 
about to be enacted in the daytime; but 


the order and the predominance of the 
two colors, scarlet and blue, looked more 
like a military procession, and this was 
borne out by the two military bands that 
were present, and the flag that was carried 


in state, like regimental colors. This 
procession consisted, on the occasions in 
which I took part in it, of schoolboys 
numbering more than six hundred, vary- 
ing in age from nineteen to ten or less; 
and to describe how these boys were 
dressed, how they were arranged, and 
what they did on this momentous day, will 
be my endeavor in the following pages. 
But before we start on any description of 
the day itself, it will be necessary, in order 
to make it fully intelligible to our readers, 
to say something of what had been done 
beforehand, in preparation for it. 

The. spectacle itself was such a gor- 
geous one, and it was associated with so 
many old memories and associations of 
the past that all old Etonians throughout 
the country, and all the friends and rela- 
tives of Etonians from farand near, strove 
to be present on that day, and curiosity 
drew immense numbers besides, who were 
perfect strangers, so that a greater crowd 
assembled at Eton on that day than has 
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probably ever assembled there since its 
discontinuance, and every single person 
who was present was asked to contribute 
something, large or small, according to his 
means, and all the money so collected was 
given to the lucky boy who happened to 
hold the proud position of captain of 
Montem., How this money was collected, 
what it was called, and the expenses that 
were defrayed out of it, 1 shall state fur- 
theron. The first thing to make clear is 
the rule by which one particular boy be- 
came captain of Montem. 

At Eton the head colleger — that is, the 
boy who is first on the list of collegers, or 
king’s scholars —is called the captain of 
the school. And so whoever was captain 
of the school on the Whitsun-Tuesday in 
a Montem year, was by that fact captain of 
Montem. But who would be captain of 
the school could not be known for certain 
till within twenty days of the eventful 
Whitsun-Tuesday. All king’s scholars, 
or collegers as they were called, were al- 
lowed, if they succeeded in passing their 
examinations every year at the end of 
July, election trials, as they were called — 
to remain in the school a twelvemonth after 
passing the last examination, which must 
be passed before their nineteenth birth- 
day. If by that time they had not gone to 
King’s College, Cambridge, they were su- 
peranouated, and had to leave the school. 
At the examination at the end of every 
July, those boys who kad passed their 
eighteenth birthday were placed in school 
in order of merit, and were called from 
thence to Cambridge at any time of the 
year, whenever — through death, marriage, 
or any cause —a vacancy occurred in the 
number of the seventy members of King’s 
College. King Henry VI. founded his 
school at Eton of seventy scholars, as a 
nursery to keep constantly supplied his 
other foundation of seventy members, 
scholars, and fellows, at King’s College, 
Cambridge. Now, as of late years Mon- 
tem only happened every third year, of 
course it was only possible that a boy who 
was born in such a year that he would 
have passed his eighteenth birthday on 
the July previous toa Montem could ever 
become captain of Montem. From the 
time of my birth it was clear that neither 
I nor my brother could ever have been 
captain of Montem, even if Montem had 
lasted beyond our time. But of those who 
were born in such a year that Montem 
might fall to their lot, it was the merest 
chance that decided to whom it would fall, 
As I said before, the collegers were placed 
at their last examination after their eigh- 
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teenth birthday in order of merit to supply 
the places of such vacancies as should 
occur at King’s in the ensuing year. 
Whenever a vacancy did occur, news of 
it was brought to Eton College immedi- 
ately; but a grace of twenty days was 
allowed, to give the head boy time to make 
all his preparations for leaving the school. 
If the grace should happen to expire on 
the very eve of Montem-day, the right of 
being captain would lapse to the colleger 
whe was next on the list, so that the twen- 
tieth day before Whitsun-Tuesday in that 
year was a very critical day for those two 
boys, the captain and second colleger at 
that time. Till midnight it could not be 
known for certain who would be cap- 
tain. We called that night “ Montem-sure 
Night.” We sat up late in our long dor- 
mitory, called Long Chamber. Just before 
midnight the ends of all those heavy 
wooden bedsteads were raised high in the 
air, the large wooden shutters were held 
by ready hands, and then, as the last 
stroke of midnight sounded from the clock 
tower, che shutters were slammed to, the 
bedsteads let fall on the flocr with a thun- 
dering sound that could be heard in Wind- 
sor Castle; and “ Montem sure!” was 
shouted with all the power and energy 
that the excited young watchers could 
exert. The right of being captain was now 
vested absolutely in the senior colleger, 
and preparations for the event could go on 
uninterruptedly. 

As I said before, all the money that was 
collected on Montem-day was given to the 
head colleger, the captain of Montem. 
And now let us see how this money was 
collected. This was done by certain of 
the boys, chosen according to their posi- 
tion in the school. The chief collectors 
were two who were called salt-bearers, and 
these were assisted by twelve collegers 
who were near the end of the sixth form, 
or at the top of the upper division of the 
fifth ; these were called runners, and all 
of these were dressed in fancy dresses, 
chosen by themselves, those of the two 
salt-bearers being especially gorgeous. 
They all carried satin money-bags, and 
painted staves with mushroom - shaped 
tops, on which were inscribed appropriate 
Latin or Greek quotations. Now, why 
were the chief of these collectors called 
salt-bearers? It appears that at first they 


used to carry a large bag of salt with them, 
and give a pinch of salt to each person 
from whom they collected money, as a 
kind of receipt to show that they had paid 
their footing for the day. But after atime 
they adopted the more business-like plan 
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of giving tickets rather than salt in ex- 
change for contributions, and then the 
money itself that was given was called 
salt, and the cry of these young tax-gath- 
erers for “ Salt, salt!” was almost perforce 
responded to by opening the purse. Mon- 
tem has passed away, but the mound to 
which the procession was made, and 
which gave it its name, as being a proces- 
sion ad Montem, stit remains, and this 
mound and the place where it stands still 
bear the name of Salt Hill, because of the 
money or sa/¢ that for so many years was 
collected there; although probably very 
few of the young sportsmen who resort 
there now year after year to meet the royal 
stag-hounds have any idea whence the 
place derives its name, or associate it in 
their minds with the festival that for so 
many years made it almost a sacred spot 
to all Eton boys. 

The two salt-bearers were the second 
captain of the collegers and the captain of 
the oppidans. It was their province to 
collect the money in the college itself — 
from the college authorities and the guests 
of the provost, which included the person- 
ages of the highest importance. The 
twelve runners were all collegers, and they 
were generally posted as follows: Two 
at Maidenhead Bridge, two at Windsor 
Bridge, two at Datchet Bridge, two at 
Colnebrook, or Fifteen-arch Bridge as it 
was Called, one at Iver, one at Gerard’s 
Cross, one at Slough, and one at Salt 
Hill. These were each of them accom- 
panied by a hired attendant, who was 
always armed with pistols if the station 
was at any distance from the college —a 
very necessary precaution to protect these 
young adventurers, who might very pos- 
sibly in the course of the day have some 
hundreds of pounds under their care; 
and, of course, for the distant stations they 
were also provided with a horse and con- 
veyance of some kind. They started early 
in the morning for their respective sta- 
tions, and were generally entertained at 
breakfast at country houses in the neigh- 
borhood. Those who had the more dis- 
tant stations appointed to them missed all 
the festivities of the early part of the day 
in college ; and whoever had the long run, 
as Gerard’s Cross was called, was absent 
nearly the whole day. But they generally 
had some adventures of their own to en- 
liven the proceedings for them, and to 
give a spice of variety to their narrative 
as they recounted their doings to their 
companions on their return. Of course 
the sums collected at different Montems 
varied in amount, but a fair average col- 
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lection at the last few Montems was about 
£1,000, or perhaps rather more, and this 
was all given to the captain of Montem; 


so now let us see what he had to pay out | 


of it. He had to provide a breakfast in 
the college hall for the first hundred boys 
in the school; he had to pay for the din- 
ner for the whole school at the hotels at 
Salt Hill, and here it was that an oppor- 
tunity was given of testing the popularity 
of the captain. It was very easy for the 
boys to increase his expenses by contriv- 
ing a large breakage of plates and glasses ; 
and also during the after-dinner prome- 
nade in the gardens of the inn, where 
there were many valuable shrubs, a reck- 
less use of the swords which these young 
heroes were carrying would soon do 
enough damage to swell the landlord’s bill 
considerably. Besides this, the captain 
had to pay the salt-bearers, runners, and 
other officials for the trouble they had 
taken on his behalf, and there were a num- 
ber of minor items to diminish the profits ; 
so that it was very often anything but a 
large proportion of the sum collected on 
the day, which found its way into the cap- 
tain’s pocket. 

And now to describe the formation of 
the procession, and the dresses worn. The 
senior colleger being captain, and the sec- 
ond colleger being salt-bearer, the next 
sixth-form collegers ranked as marshal, 
ensign, lieutenant, sergeant-major, and 
steward, and any other sixth-form collegers 
who were not runners were sergeants. 
The captain of the oppidans was always a 
salt-bearer, and the next to him on the 
school list was colonel. The other sixth- 
form oppidans ranked as sergeants. All 
the fifth-form oppidans ranked as corpo- 
rals, but with a dress very different in 
many particulars from that of a corporal 
in any regiment in the army. For while 
they had a red tail-coat with gilt buttons 
anda white trousers, they had also a crim- 
son sash tied loose round their waist, a 
black-leather sword-belt with gilt buckles, 
and a sword hanging at their side, and a 
cocked hat and plume of feathers exactly 
like that worn by a field-marshal. The 
fifth-form collegers’ dress was like that of 
the fifti-form oppidans, as far as sash, 
sword, and cocked hat and plume went; 
but the coat was blue with gilt buttons 
instead of red, so that they resembled 
very much the uniform of a lieutenant in 
the royal navy. The coats of the sixth 
form, both collegers and oppidans, had 
the distinctive details of uniform that de- 
noted the rank which they bore, and could 
be at once distinguished from the fifth- 
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form corporals, by their epaulets and 
greater prevalence of gilt. The steward 
wore the ordinary full dress of the period. 
The lower boys wore blue coats with gilt 
buttons, white waistcoats and trousers, 
silk stockings and pumps, and carried 
long white poles, from which they derived 
the name of polemen. A limited number 
of lower boys, whose parents were rich 
and willing to pay for a costly dress, were 
selected to act as servants or pages to the 
sixth form, and these wore fancy dresses 
selected according to the taste of the 
sixth-form boy whom they were to follow, 
all the followers of the same master wear- 
ing the same dress. The order of pro- 
cession was generally as follows: marshal 
followed by six servants; band ; captain 
followed by eight servants ; sergeant-major 
followed by two servants; twelve ser- 
geants, two and two, each followed by a 
servant; colonel followed by six servants 
and four polemen ; corporals, two and two, 
followed by two polemen apiece ; second 
band; ensign with flag followed by six 
servants and four polemen ; corporals, two 
and two, followed by one or two polemen 
apiece; lieutenant followed by four ser- 
vants ; salt-bearers, runners, and steward 
to bring up the rear, followed by a pole- 
man. 

And now imagine a lovely June morn- 
ing,as was the case at both the Montems 
in which I took part, and suppose the 
writer to be either a poleman filled with 
curiosity and awe at this his first experi- 
ence of Montem, or a small corporal ex- 
ulting in his first wearing of a scarlet 
tail-coat, sash, sword, and cocked hat and 
feathers, for each of those positions were 
occupied by him at one or the other of the 
two Montems; on both occasions he sets 
forth from the doors of his father’s house 
round the cloisters to find out and take 
up his proper place in the procession as 
it is formed in the schoolyard. My father 
being a fellow of Eton, and having a house 
in the cloisters, I was allowed, during my 
earlier years at Eton, to board at home 
when he was in residence, and of course 
on these two occasions of Montem he was 
in residence. So it was that I made my 
first start from his house to join the festiv- 
ities. Both eye and ear must have been 
very ready to receive impressions, for I 
can recollect to this day, as if it was only 
yesterday that I had seen it, the vivid 
impression made upon me by the first 
dress that caught my eye as I entered the 
schoolyard. It was that of a Greek, with 
white tunic, scarlet jacket, and scarlet 
cap, both abundantly trimmed with gold 
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lace. If I mistake not, the wearer of that 
lovely dress was afterwards one of our 
heroes that fell in the Crimea. And then, 
as I was looking about at my assembling 
schoolfellows, there clashed upon my ear 
from the band of the Blues the sounds of 
a military march, which I then heard for 
the first time, and never forgot; but I did 
not find out the name of it for many years, 
not until after I had left Eton. I used to 
hum the tune, and call it the Montem 
tune, but did not learn its name until, 
during a visit to Eton, I heard two young 
ladies play, as a duet upon the piano, this 
very march which | had heard at my first 
Montem, but had never heard since; and 
then I found that it was called the * War- 
rior’s Joy,” but who the composer was I 
have forgotten. I saw more fancy dresses 
moving about, more Greeks, some Robin 
Hood’s men in green with bows and ar- 
rows, Highlanders with kilt and tartan 
and claymore, and the schoolyard was 
gradually filling. And now absence was 
called — that is, we all had to answer our 
names to the roll-call. The captain, and 
those who had been his guests at break- 
fast, appeared on the scene, and the mas- 
ters began gradually to marshal us into 
our places to form the procession. This 
could not be done very quickly, but as 
soon as it was accomplished we began our 
march somewhat slowly round the school- 
yard. Three times round this we marched, 
and when in the third round the ensign 
arrived in front of the clock-tower, a pause 
was made by all, and he waved the great 
flag energetically, amidst the most enthu- 
siastic cheers from the assembled multi- 
tudes. The royalties and grandest per- 
sonages were assembled in the provost’s 
lodge to look down upon this scene from 
the great bow-window in this said clock- 
tower. And then, before we resumed our 
march, the polemen were required to hold 
out their poles horizontally, and the cor- 
porals drew their swords and cut them 
asunder. And here I will relate an inci- 
dent that happened to myself to which I 
can look back with amusement now, but 
which, I am sure, caused me great distress 
fora few minutes at the time. It was at 
the second of the Montems, when I was a 
corporal in all the glory of a red coat and 
sword. At the age of fourteen I was not 
by any means of great size, and as we all 
chose our own swords according to our 
fancy, I had chosen rather a small one as 
more suited to my appearance. I did not 
apprehend that I should find any difficulty 
in cutting through my poleman’s pole when 
I was called upon to do so, and had not 
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practised my powers of cutting and slash- 
ing beforehand. But when we drew our 
swords to commence this operation, I 
found that I was standing immediately 
under the window where all the grandees 
were assembled, and it seemed as if all 
their eyes were directed full upon me. I 
began to feel nervous. Down came the 
stroke. Oh, horror! I had not cut the 
pole at all. Again and again I slashed, 
but I could not cut through it. I fancied 
that Louis Philippe was especially di- 
verted at watching me and my feeble 
efforts. I dare say this was entirely my 
imagination, for all the spectators were 
laughing at the general effect of this on- 
slaught of such puny warriors, rather than 
singling out the prowess of any individual ; 
but I know that when I found I could not 
properly cut through the pole in the time 
allowed me, I felt so mortified and 
ashamed of myself, that at the moment I 
would gladly have slunk out of sight alto- 
gether, and lost all the enjoyment that 
was to come afterwards. Whether any 
other corporal at that Montem or any 
other ever found himself in a similar pre- 
dicament to myself I do not know. I 
know that polemen, who were tall and 
strong, often chose particularly strong 
poles on purpose, so that if they found 
themselves assigned to a rather small or 
weak swordsman, they might give him 
some trouble in carrying out his task of 
cutting their pole asunder. However, this 
mortification, bitter as it was for the mo- 
ment, was soon forgotten when we had 
resumed our march, and I found that my 
nearest companions had not noticed my 
failure. Our journey was now continued 
through Weston’s yard and the playing 
fields, the bands playing up merrily. A 
long line we formed, as may be easily im- 
agined, being over six hundred strong. 
And so we streamed out into the Slough 
road on our march for Salt Hill. The 
procession was swelled ail along its route 
by the thousands of visitors from all parts 
of England, on horseback, on foot, in 
every kind of conveyance, the ladies in 
their gayest dresses, and all combining to 
make such a picture as will never be seen 
again. 

On arriving at Salt Hill the ensign waved 
the flag a second time at the top of the 
mount, the boys all clustering round like 
a swarm of bees, and giving such cheers 
as Eton boys know so well how to give. 
Absence was called in the middle of the 


day, and then we all adjourned to the 
hotels to eat the dinner which had been 
ordered for us, and for which each had a 
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ticket, assigning him his own table and 
his proper place at the table. After din- 
ner we wandered for a time, according to 
our pleasure, in the beautiful gardens be- 
longing to the hotel; and then it was that 
the swordsmen had the opportunity of 
doing such a vast amount of mischief, if 
the captain was unpopular. Later in the 
afternoon the procession returned to Eton 
in something of the same order, but more 
irregularly kept. Many got a lift in the 
carriages of some of their friends. All 
that was required was that they should be 
back in time to answer to their names 
when absence was called. There was no 
particular programme for spending the 
evening. The boys were chiefly with their 
friends — those who had any present — 
and were to be seen wandering about the 
grounds or the neighborhood, presenting 
avery bright picture in their quaint and 
varied dresses. Before my time, I believe 
the chief resort for both the boys and the 
visitors used to be the terrace at Windsor 
Castle; but at the two last Montems at 
which I was present there were very few 
that went there, most of us having had 
quite enough walking about, and prefer- 
ring to loiter about and rest on the benches 
in the playing fields, which, after all, was 
perhaps as enjoyable a way of spending 
the time as any that could be devised. 

Of the two beautiful water-color paint- 
ings of Montem that were drawn by that 
delightful artist, the late William Evans, 
the prints from which are probably well 
known to many old Etonians, the one that 
is certainly most pleasing is that which 
represents the scene in the evening in the 
playing fields; although the other, which 
shows the procession beginning its march 
round the schoolyard, may perhaps be 
more strictly characteristic of Montem. 
These pictures represent Thring’s Mon- 
tem in 1841. There are paintings of the 
Montem of 1820 in the possession of the 
Rev. John Wilder, who is now the vener- 
able vice-provost of Eton, and who was 
captain of Montemin that year. But I do 
not think that any engravings were ever 
made from these. 

I will now mention some of the most 
striking of the fancy dresses that I can 
recollect as worn at the two Montems at 
which I was present. In the Montem of 
1841 there were four brothers of the name 
of Smyth Pigott at Eton. The eldest of 
these was at that time the captain of the 
oppidans, and so was entitled to be one of 
the two salt-bearers. He wore the dress 
of a Spanish officer of long ago, some- 
thing in the style of that drawn by Rem- 
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brandt in the well-known picture of the 
Spanish officer in the Fitz-William Mu- 
seum at Cambridge. The large slouch 
hat, with an enormous plume; large boots 
of the cavalier kind; a magnificent broad 
scarf across his chest, which was blazing 
with jewels, which it was always said in- 
cluded family diamonds, and that no at- 
tempt was made by any of the swell-mob 
to purloin them because it was thought 
that no one would dare to wear real dia- 
monds so ostentatiously, and so they must 
be paste. Be this as it may, this was the 
story that was always most stoutly main- 
tained all the time that I wasat Eton. He 
was a very handsome fellow, and I should 
doubt if there was ever a more beautiful 
and suitable dress seen at any Montem. 
The second brother was in the sixth form, 
and so wore a sergeant’s dress — scarlet 
coat, cocked hat and feather, epaulets, and 
abundance of goldlace. The two younger 
brothers were both lower boys, and were 
servants to their elder brother. .They 
were dressed as pages in the time of Ed- 
ward VI. White satin doublet, abun- 
dantly slashed with silver, and white silk 
hose; white satin mantle trimmed with 
silver, and white satin cap, with long white 
plume hanging over it. A more perfect 
picture than that which these two boys 
presented could hardly be conceived. A 
dress that was worn by Arthur Browning, 
who was a runner at the same Montem, 
was very much admired as being particu- 
larly well chosen. It was that of Captain 
Macheath, the highwayman in the “ Beg- 
gars’ Opera.” These fancy costumes 
were generally hired from London for the 
day; but Browning bought his for his own, 
and wore it on subsequent occasions at 
fancy-dress balls. Another dress that I 
recollect very well was that which was 
worn by Charlie Brine, a runner at Drake’s 
Monten, the dress of the Earl of Roches- 
ter in the time of Charles II. Then there 
were Turks and Persians and every variety 
of costume, but the ones that I have men- 
tioned are those of which I retain the 
most vivid impression; and enough has 
been said now to enable the reader to form 
some idea of the coup d’ail presented. 
The red coats of the fifth form were 
worn by the boys throughout the remain- 
der of the summer term, and made them 
very conspicuous objects in the playing 
fields, or wherever they might be. After 
that they were putaway. Some had them 
dyed. My own reposes in all its pristine 
splendor at the present day on the top 
shelf of my wardrobe, and serves occa- 
sionally to remind me how much smaller 
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I must have been than I thought myself 
at that time. 

And now Montem has entirely passed 
away, and is quite forgotten by all except 
old — very old — Etonians. What brought 
about its total extinction? Well, many 
causes had been working for some time 
towards this end. The spirit of the ad- 
vancing age was Calling out more and 
more loudly that it caused a great waste 
of money, and a great waste of time. But 
the factor which did the most towards 
making it at last absolutely impossible to 
keep it up was the opening of the Great 
Western Railway, which brought down a 
promiscuous horde of sight-seers, and 
opened the way for evils in such an assem- 
blage that it might be found impossible to 
control. But the abolition of sucha time- 
honored festival was not brought about 
without much heart-burning and resistance 
for a while, and not until there had been 
much discussion and weighing of all argu- 
ments for and against it by the authorities. 
I was still at Eton at this time, and I rec- 
ollect well what bitter things were said, 
what party spirit was displayed, and what 
a burning question it was at first among 
the boys. And yet, after all this, it has 
always seemed astonishing to me how 
quietly, when the actual day came, the fes- 
tival seemed to have died a natural death 
betore any one was aware of it,and Mon- 
tem to be accepted at once by allas one 
of the things of the remote past. It speaks 
very well for the discipline and good feel- 
ing of the school at the time to have ac- 
cepted such a great change so patiently 
and cheerfully, and it especially shows 
what confidence they had in the judgment 
of those who were set over them. 

Montem, as I have said already, has 
passed away. If it had not passed away 
exactly when it did, it must inevitably 
have passed away long before the present 
day. It could no more exist in the midst 
of the present ideas of the English people 
about schools, education, and economy, 
than could falconry, as it was carried on 
by our forefathers, exist in the enclosed 
districts which a higher state of cultiva- 
tion has spread over nearly the whole of 
our country. Modern improvements have 
made such things impossible. Is it tobe 
regretted? I would not venture to throw 
such a slight upon the advantages of our 
progress as toassert thatitis. But still, 
allowing that such a pageant did open the 
way for great abuses, | think that it had 
its bright side, and to show that bright side 
has been my endeavor in these pages. I am 
sure that no such gorgeous and fascinating 
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spectacle in connection with school-life 
can ever be presented again; and I firmly 
believe that to ninety-nine at least out of 
every hundred of those who have ever 
taken part in it the memory of Eton Mon- 
tem will be sweet. G. C. GREEN. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 


ONE warm, bright day I was strolling 
up the banks of a little owed, or stream, 
about a hundred miles from Algiers, and, 
looking on along my path, saw a great 
line of brush-fire and smoke across the 
narrow neck of the valley a few miles 
ahead. That line of smoke marked the 
spot where an effort was being made to 
check the Great Invasion (the locust in- 
road into north Africa this year deserves 
to be spelt with a capital letter, extending, 
as it does, from Egypt to Morocco). The 
dense hordes of Acridians which had 
crossed the frontiers of their territory, 
the Sahara, leaving their fastnesses for 
their annual summer outing in the north, 
had now thrown forward their advanced- 
guard so far as this fruitful valley, and, 
if the effort to check them should be 
unsuccessful, the banks of the stream 
would be both the cradle and the grave of 
many of their race. 

Now, in their case, the word “ cradle” is 
synonymous with “famine,” and “ grave ” 
spells “ pestilence.” This reflection, how- 
ever, I did not make at that time, for my 
attention was suddenly drawn to a flock of 
little birds, not bigger than wrens, that 
was passing steadily over a long, low 
hillock on my left, heavily clothed in 
dark furze, and round the corner of which, 
as round a headland, entry was gained 
into another large valley that ran up north 
towards the sea (an offshoot from the val- 
ley in which I myself was walking). These 
little birds were of light yellow and grey, 
and I had not readily distinguished them 
in that bright, sandy landscape till I no- 
ticed them passing over the dark clump 
of furze into the side valley. Now, look- 
ing upward with — attention, I 
saw them passing also overhead (but the 
entire stream of them set steadily into the 
other valley), and in an instant the knowl- 
edge flashed upon me that these little birds 
were the locusts. 

They were the advanced-guard of the 
“flight” that was winging its way uf 
through the great line of smoke, as uncon- 





cernedly as though that futile effort to 
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stay them had never been attempted. The 
smoke was, as I afterwards found by sad 
experience, villanous enough to choke an 
ostrich — an ingenious evolution from sul- 
phur and other devilish ingredients; but 
the only effect it had upon the locusts was 
that considerable numbers of them sat 
down in the grass to cough before resum- 
ing their road. 

As I advanced, the oncoming swarm 
grew more dense, till the air was filled 
with the beating of their wings. At first, 
hat in hand, I had vainly chased one after 
another of them, attempting a capture; 
afterwards, finding my efforts fruitless, I 
had tied my handkerchief on to the end of 
my walking-stick butterfly-net-wise, but 
with no greater success, for the Acridians 
were too light of wing and too wide awake 
to allow themselves to be caught, and 
warily gave me a wide berth. But now 
they had no longer room for free play. 
Filling the valley from side to side, and 
occupying the air from the ground to a 
height (so nearly as I could judge) of 
about two hundred yards, they flew 
against me till I was glad to cover my 
face with my arms, leaving the rest of me 
to be harmlessly cannonaded by their 
bodies. Looking downwards from under 
my coat-sleeve shield, I generally saw 
six or eight locusts upon my waistcoat. 


They would turn themselves about, so 
soon as they settled, like a grasshopper on 
a blade of grass, and then, hop/ away 
went two or three, whose places were im- 
mediately filled by new-comers. 

I left the path and made my way up the 


hillside, till I was free from the dense 
stream of them along the bottom of the 
valley, and then sat down to look at about 
a dozen that I had now captured and 
caged in my handkerchief. They were 
the dreaded yellow and grey (the color 
showing the sex) pilgrims. Their bodies, 
on an average, were as large as my little 
finger; their closed wings projected about 
half an inch beyond their tails, and were 
of much the same shape and texture as 
those of our English dragon-fly, two on 
either side, and in flight they had been 
moved somewhat like those of a butterfly, 
but with a faster motion. 

As I opened the neck of the handker- 
chief slightly to catch a glimpse of my 
captives, Aop / out came one and away; he 
nearly carried my right eye with him, and 
as toa lock of my hair, I remain a little 
uncertain. The next fellow tried to creep 
out, and, tightening the circle of my thumb 
and forefinger around the passage as he 
came out, I took him with the other hand 
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by his back and wings, and held him up for 
a closerinspection. He stared at me with 
great, beady optics, with a sort of half- 
stupid, balf-cunning grin on his sardonic, 
ape-like face, but said nothing, and moved 
neither hand nor hopper; presently, how- 
ever, he rolled his head a little on his 
shoulders, and drew a webbed sort of film 
over one eye in an unholy leer. I turned 
him in again among his friends, took him 
home with me, put him in a cardboard box 
with a glass lid, and for several days 
thereafter he and his comrades disturbed 
my meditations by an obstinate bombard- 
ment of the sides and roof of their prison. 
This bombardment they performed with 
their heads; from the floor of their box 
(which was about a foot cube) they “lit 
out” with the utmost determination, and 
must have made their heads ache finely. 
There is a little passage anent the press- 
ure of gases in Clerk Maxwell’s text- 
book on heat which I never properly 
understood till I had those locusts; but 
for obstinacy of bombardment against the 
envelope, I would almost back my friends 
against the gas molecules. They ate 
nothing during those days, though I 
tempted their appetite with the most 
dainty meats, and at length, another 
“ flight ” chancing to pass that way, I took 
my captives out and turned them loose 
among their fellows. With a hop/ they 
were a yard in the air, then, spreading 
their wings, and presently gathering up 
their long legs under their bodies, away 
they went, and never stopped to return me 
so much as a vote of thanks for my hospi- 
tality. 

The flight of which they originally 
formed members had a front of about three 
miles (regulated by the width of the val- 
ley) They travelled fairly fast ; sprinting 
my best along the level path for a hundred 
yards in the direction of their passage, I 
must confess to having been outpaced by 
them. The main body was nearly five 
hours in passing a given point. Almost the 
greater number of them flew at a consider- 
able height in the air, but did not percep- 
tibly darken the sky. That night, in the 
little country auderge where I stayed, two 
team-drivers, one a Spaniard, the other a 
Sicilian, were comparing notes ; one said, 
that in the midst of the swarm he could not 
see the sun; the other, that he could not 
drive his team against them, as the horses 
refused to face them (which was probably 
true), and that they were three inches deep 
on the road (which probably wasn’t). 

At about four o’clock the locusts pitched 
down for the night, finding a lodging on 
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the hot, hot ground, in vineyards, corn- 
fields, and a wood or two. The frantic 
proprietors did all in their power to pre- 
vent such a calamity ; but one cannot fight 
a snowstorm, nor a flight of locusts either. 
In the vineyards the Acridians were 
everywhere ; in the cornfields they perched, 
head upwards, one above the other, four 
or five on each stalk; in the woods they 
massed themselves upon the tree-trunks, 
facing the declining sun. Thus do they 
delight to take an afternoon nap after the 
fatigues of their day’s journey, sunning 
themselves to the last moment, as evening 
drawson. Especially do they love to find 
sandy banks, or a good dry road, facing 
the sunset —and so they rest, motionless, 
for the night. 

Next morning they ought to have got 
up, and, after a hasty toilet and breakfast, 
they ought to have winged their way on- 
ward again northwards; they generally 
start so soon as the sun has dried the air 
and their wings. But, to the exasperation 
of the proprietors of the land, they stayed 
two days, mating and egg-laying, before 
moving. In this interim many of them 
died, or were fut to death; and here we 
are arrived at a few of the graves. 

Before this present year most people 
believed that after mating and egg-laying 
the locusts would die a natural death. 
It isn’t true! No doubt vast quantities 


do die; but these are hardly an appreciable 
fraction of the whole number. 

So, after two days, on went the surviv- 
ors; they had eaten nothing / This is on 
the principle of the cabbage-butterfly, who 
leaves her eggs exactly where the young 
caterpillar can find plenty of food so soon 


as he is born. The locusts had left the 
vineyards and the cornfields for their sons 
and daughters, the criguets, to make a 
meal of so soon as they should be hatched. 
For here we are arrived at the cradles. 
The female locusts had laid their eggs an 
inch or so underground, and in from ten 
to twenty-five days’ time, according to the 
heat and character of the soil, the éc/osion 
— the hatching — would occur. And what 
were the exasperated proprietors to do 
meanwhile ? 

Nothing; or something quite close to 
it. You cannot dig with anything bigger 
than a pointed stick ina cornfield, and the 
little clusters of eggs, at varying depths, 
are not easily found and brought to the 
surface in that light, sandy soil. Nor can 
you, even if you tried (which many pro- 
prietors courageously do), pursue your 
task over many thousand acres of ground. 
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écloston and for a wholesale massacre of 
the criguets before they grow up to be 
sauterelles — that is, winged locusts. And 
prepare accordingly the exasperated pro- 
prietors do. 

So, at last, the élosion took place, and 
the cornfields became the cradle of a new 
race —thecriguets. Now began a battle, 
grim and savage, of exasperated proprie- 
tors and their helpers against sheer multi- 
tudes of foes that fight not, but spend their 
time eating. These criguets have the most 
voracious appetites, young and healthy. 
And they have to grow to the size of one’s 
little finger in afew days—an expansion 
which itself must represent a vast con- 
sumption of food ; so they set to work with 
a will, and spared nothing. For many 
days they were still unable to fly, but 
could only craw/,; and this they did, in 
great hordes, with relentless persistency, 
taking, as men aver, from their earliest 
infancy the road which their parents had 
already travelled, seeking the desert and 
the south, to winter there, even as their 
fathers and their mothers came up aiming 
for the seaside and salt-water bathing dur- 
ing the hot summer months (as so many 
other fathers and mothers do). 

These wretched parents will even, per- 
haps, have tried a trip out to sea—no 
doubt with a disastrous result ; for though 
some locusts, taking the Narrows, have 
reached Gibraltar, and others are even 
said to have arrived, across the full breadth 
of the Mediterranean, in France, yet asa 
rule they have to descend towards evening 
in the beautifully blue and clear waters of 
the sea, which, nevertheless, are wet, and 
put an end to their existence by asphyxia. 
Such a flight have I passed through, many 
miles from shore; they lay, covering the 
water absolutely from view, over an area 
of several acres; a patch of yellow and 
grey upon the blue of the sea —a small 
enough patch in comparison with the vast 
surface around us, but we were a quarter 
of an hour sailing through it. What aged 
locust, leader of the herd, was responsi- 
ble for that mad trip and for the death of 
himself and his countless followers? And 
I wonder if, like the comrades of the An- 
cient Mariner, they turned their eyes upon 
him in death and cursed him as they 
passed ? 

But to return to the criguets. The 
youngsters, having cleared off all the food 
in the vicinity of their birthplace, set out 
to travel — towards the south, as it is be- 
lieved. They grew very fast, they gorged 
themselves with food ; but they were also 


But you can be steadily preparing for the | sufficiently active. And need enough they 
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had of all their powers, whether of rapid 
growth or of rapidity of movement, for 
every man’s hand was againstthem. Exas- 
perated proprietors, regiments of soldiers, 
Kabyle clansmen from the mountains, 
Arabs from their campments, Riffians, 
Moors, Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics, 
man and woman, house-dog, village-dog, 
cur, and child, set upon them to destroy 
them. Great trenches, miles in length, 
were cut in front of their line of march 
for them to fall into, and the seething 
masses in these pits were destroyed with 
lime, or by other wholesale methods. 
Where the ground was level and open, iron 
rollers passed up and down in the midst 
of the swarm ; cypriots were constructed 
to check them; miles of zinc, of wood, or 
canvas stretched vertically, which they 
could not pass over. 

And the same thing was going on all 
over the country. It was not uncommon 
to read, in the local papers, statements 
such as the following : — 

“ Fifteen hundred men are employed in 
the chantiers at Polnik in combating yes- 
terday’s éclosion there. The work of de- 
struction is progressing rapidly. If the 


government would send two more regi- 
ments of soldiers, the work would be com- 
pleted in time to allow of the &/osion at 
Bab-el-Noun being taken thoroughly in 


hand, so soon asit shalloccur. The whole 
district will then be freed from the inva- 
sion.” 

Or again: — 

“The prefect has gone to bed for a 
week; he is quite worn out. The situa- 
tion is desperate. Our brave colonists and 
the natives, however, maintain the fight 
courageously.” 

“M. K. de H , the learned savant 
and entomologist, having gone out to make 
a study of an advancing swarm of Acrid- 
ians, was set upon by them and eaten. 
The population is consternée.” 

But this last paragraph turned out to be 
a canard, a most unblushing lie, for 
M. K.de H: was at home, all right, in 
his own house, “aussi riant, aussi rose, 
aussi potelé que jamais.” But one of the 
local papers, thinking that he had noright 
to be at home in his own house, comfort- 
ably, when he had been expressly sent by 
government to study the locust question, 
suddenly launched that thunderbolt at 
him out of a clear sky. 

So, with the whole population against 
them, destroying them as quickly as pos- 
sible, the luckless criguets ate as hard as 
they could, crawled as fast as they could, 
grew as fast as they could, until the sur- 
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vivors of them, having arrived at the sau- 
terelle age, took to themselves wings and 
departed in all haste. In the mean time, 
as every man’s hand had been against 
them from the outset, it may seem strange 
that they were not utterly destroyed. To 
take the department of Algeria, for in- 
stance; all the experience of the millions 
of indigenes, Arabs, Moors, Kabylians; all 
the wealth, energy, educated and intelli- 
gent direction of means to an end on the 
part of the French colonists ; all the power 
of the military forces of the territory — 
many thousands of drilled soldiers; all 
the exertions of the prefects and of the 
governor-general, who went to Paris to in- 
terview the home government, and to raise 
a grant from the State of a million and a 
half of francs, to combat the scourge— 
has not all this availed to destroy the en- 
emies, countless though they may have 
been? 

Not at all. Let us leave particular lo- 
custs and their cradles and graves, and 
look at the question generally. Fighting 
their descent, at any particular point 
where they were about to settle, has been 
as unavailing (I have already said it) as 
though one were to fight a snowstorm. 
The locusts must settle —and settle they 
do—and lay their eggs, and thereafter 
depart again, or die a natural death. As 
for the criguets, it has been estimated from 
two sources independently, that the num- 
ber of locusts which in one week, at the 
township of Palestro, halted, laid their 
eggs, and moved on again, was sixty mil- 
“iards / These stupendous figures convey 
to us no precise meaning, yet may be taken 
as an approximation to the truth on the 
part of fairly expert men. Now, the locust 
lays on an average, underground, about 
ninety-six eggs, and from these eggs in 
some few days’ time are evolved the crd- 
guets—to every egg a criguet. Coura- 
geously as the natives of the district may 
fight, and as they do fight, the task of ex- 
terminating such countless hordes is too 
gigantic to be undertaken with the pros- 
pect of entire success. Thus, at last, the 
sauterelles are evolved from the survivors 
of the criguets, and seek (and find) safety 
in winged flight. That they may find those 
wings as speedily as may be, and that 
they may betake themselves with all haste 
to their home, the desert, is no doubt the 
prayer of the very men who are extermi- 
nating them. It is to be presumed that 
these fugitives, in their flight from the 
land which their parents invaded only a 
few months earlier in such dense and well- 
ordered hordes, show signs of demoraliza- 
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tion and of rout, and though they may be 
as numerous as were their fathers, that 
they struggle back in small bands across 
the frontier, like Napoieon’s great army 
of 1812 from Russia, with the fixed inten- 
tion never to return to a land whence they 
have escaped with so much difficulty. 

But the French colonists of the northern 
coast, from Tunis to Oran, do not believe 
this. They are too vain (I am afraid) to 
believe it, too proud of France and the 
improvements she has made.since she oc- 
cupied the land. Theysay: “ In old times, 
if the locusts came this way, they found 
nothing particular to eat— nothing more 
than they could find in whatever other 
direction they had chosen to wing their 
flight. But now it is different; see, re- 
gard our great vineyards, our vast and 
fruitful farms and orchards, our groves of 
orange-trees, and our well-kept market- 
gardens. All these things we, in these 
last few years, have produced, and still 
are producing year by year. So it is be- 


coming an hereditary instinct among the 
locusts to ‘go North to the fructfud land.’ 
The attempted extermination of the in- 
vaders will hardly check them; for still 
there will be survivors who have returned 
home (and who, perhaps, are not aware of 


the imminence of the peril they have es- 
caped) who will spread abroad, or hand 
down to their offspring, the memory of the 
land flowing with milk and honey — cab- 
bages and lettuce — that lies to the north. 
Thus year by year shall we encounter 
fresh invasions of a foe, whom we cannot 
pursue, and attack in turn beyond our 
frontiers, in the fastnesses of the Great 
Desert.” 

This belief of theirs—that they have 
transformed the north of Africa into a 
land so pleasant to dwell in that it has not 
escaped the notice even of the locusts, is 
certainly Gallic, and is scarcely true. For, 
whatever the future may have in store, it 
is Certain that one must go back a quarter 
of a century to find a parallel to the pres- 
ent invasion. In 1867 the rich plain of 
the Metidjah was ravaged by such incred- 
ible swarms of Acridians, that everything 
was eaten in the district —in the way of 
piantlife, we mean. As a consequence, 
followed famine. And with the famine 
came also a pestilence; for the streams, 
the wells, and watercourses, were choked 
with decaying masses of drowned locusts, 
till the pleasant brooks of the country 
were transformed into loathsome trenches 
of death-bringing pollution, and the land 
was smitten yet again with the most deadly 
plague of all. 





It is to be hoped that this year the two 
disastrous consequences — famine and 
pestilence — may be avoided. Already, 
people talk confusedly about the one, 
though it should at least be not wide- 
spread. But as regards the other, the 
local authorities in most places have en- 
deavored to avoid it, by posting notices 
requiring house-occupiers and landowners 
generally to seal hermetically their wells 
and other sources of water-supply, so as 
to prevent the entrance of the Acridians, 
But it is, of course, impracticable to deal 
with the streams; and, unluckily, the lo- 
custs show a great predilection for them, 
and especially for such streams as the 
Isser or the Sobaon. In the first place, 
the vegetation growing along their banks 
and in their vaileys is richer and more 
succulent than elsewhere; also, these 
same valleys present natural and easy 
passes through a very mountainous coun- 
try —and locusts like to keep to the lower, 
more sunny, more fruitful regions; and 
last, but not least, these oveds are torrents 
in the winter, though very shallow and 
very wide, but, in the semmer, dwindle to 
a thin rivulet in the middle of broad sands 
—and itis precisely these tracts of dry, 
easily moved sand, that the female locusts 
frequent, in order to worm the holes 
wherein they deposit their eggs. Also, 
one may note that the sandy, cliff-like 
banks which bound the broad bed of the 
stream, are just the spots beloved by lo- 
custs for their late afternoon doze in the 
sunshine. Thus it happens, that many 
streams are polluted by the presence of 
the bodies of luckless sauterel/es that have 
found a watery grave, whether their death 
has been due to drowning, or merely to 
natural causes. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the disasters of 1867 will have 
urged all people concerned, to such meas- 
ures of precaution, that the water-supplies, 
upon which they depend for drinking pur- 
poses, will be kept pure and untainted. 

In saying that, when the corpse of a 
sauterelle is found in the water, his de- 
cease may be imputed to drowning, or to 
natural causes, I incline to take the latter 
view, save where the water under discus- 
sion is the sea, or a tank, or a well. In 
these three cases, if a locust drops in, his 
death is practically inevitable. But from 
ordinary open water he can escape by 
swimming. He is very tenacious of life 
—a beast as hard to kill, I had almost 
been going to say, as an English stag- 
beetle. But I do not think I will go that 
length, remembering, as I do, my earliest 
years of entomological research, and my 
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first attempt upon the life of one of those 
same stag-beetles ; and how | put him in 
a tumbler brimful of water for a week, 
with a plate on top to “keep his head un- 
der.” Nevertheless, I really believe a 
locust would run a stag-beetle fairly close 
in a trial of their respective capabilities 
of holding on to life under circumstances 
which, to say the best of them, are cer- 
tainly not calculated to offer much induce- 
ment for such an exhibition of tenacity. 

I have seen a locust pitch down, by 
mischance, in a pond whereof one edge 
(the nearer) was lined with cement, whilst 
the other was shelving earth. My friend 
the locust, though he swam with his mouth 
under water (he was very much “ down by 
the head”), with two or three powerful 
strokes of his hoppers oared himself to 
the concrete; but he could not climb it. 
Whereupon he turned himself about, with 
his two great eyes just above water, but 
rather more goggly than usual, and, catch- 
ing sight of the farther shore, some few 
yards distant, set manfully out to kick 
himself across. He arrived safely, and, 
crawling out, halted with the greatest un- 
concern beneath the splashing of a pretty 
little Moorish fountain. I watched him 
taking his shower-bath for a quarter of an 
hour, but as he did not seem inclined to 
move I went myself, and left him. It is 
the custom of the dwellers in those parts 
to go and stand under a shower-bath, after 
taking a swim in the sea, and perhaps, 
being an observant locust, he had noticed 
that fact for himself, and desired to assimi- 
late himself to the manner of the country. 
Anyhow, it cannot be denied that the 
average locust is a wary, well-educated, 
intelligent beast, endued, moreover, witha 
sort of low and malicious cunning, which 
prompts him to do ali the mischief he can. 
If there is one particular cabbage in a 
little garden which the proprietor is really 
proud of, that cabbage the locusts will 
certainly attack. And if a well shoudd by 
any mischance be left uncovered, I have 
noticed that they will go and fall into it in 
multitudes, merely (for I can imagine no 
other reason for such open suicide) that 
their dead bodies may poison the drinking- 
supply of the owner of the well. 

These wanton acts will the average 
locust perform, whether he be a yellow 
pilgrim or a grey one, or as dusky as a 
Moor. There is only one member of the 
family for whom I do not feel an aversion 
(bred entirely by their malice and unholy 
cunning), and that is the garden-locust, a 
big, good-humored, lazy, overgrown speci- 
men as big as the middle finger of my 
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hand, who is not given to voyaging over- 
much, and for whom I have imbibed a 
sort of good-natured contempt. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S BIRTHPLACE. 


No county in all England can show 
such a glory-roll of famous sons as the 
brave shire of Devon, the pride of the 
**West countree;” and amongst all the 
names which she has written upon the 
pages of history there is not a more nota- 
ble one than that of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Even in these dull prosaic days, whence 
chivalry has been driven by a thirst for 
self-aggrandizement, and wealth has ban- 
ished honor, a glamour yet clings around 
the memory of that Devonshire squire’s 
son, who was at once a dashing soldier 
and a daring sailor, a polished courtier and 
a bold explorer, a planter of colonies and 
a merchant adventurer, a governor of 
provinces and a country gentleman, a 
graphic historian and a graceful poet. 

It was in a modest, unpretentious 
manor-house that the great Englishman 
first saw the light somewhere about 1552. 
Hayes Barton is now a cosy farmstead, 
presenting probably very much the same 
appearance in this year of grace as it did 
in the sixteenth-century days; standing in 
a sheltered valley some few miles inland 
from the little watering-place of Budleigh 
Salterton, and at no great distance from 
the ancient port of Exmouth. The house 
is a long, low one, with quaint gables 
breaking the level of its thatched roof, 
and a bold, two-storied porch standing out 
in the centre of its front. Although “re- 
stored,” the classic features have been 
carefully preserved, and fancy easily re- 
peoples the old house with phantoms of 
the past. The “ Hall,” now divided into 
two, but with its wide fireplace and its 
deep, stone-mullioned windows yet perfect, 
is as trim as when Mistress Katherine, 
daughter of Sir Philip Champernown of 
Modbury, and widow of Otto Gilbert, lord 
of Compton Castle, ruled there as Walter 
Raleigh the Elder’s third wife. 

The room in which the future hero of 
the family was born is under the west wing 
gable, just at the head of a dark and wind- 
ing stairway; and from its triple-light 
window there is a peep of rolling upland 
and great waving elms, and a little hollow 
where a brooklet sings and slides amongst 
the water-flags. A real English home- 
stead, peaceful, and out of reach of the 
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world’s worry and racket, it is just the spot 
where a boy would grow up self-reliant, 
fond of sport, and develop a taste for the 
healthy, simple life of a country gentle- 
man. One can imagine the youngster 
wandering about these wide-stretching 
meadows, fishing the stream yonder, and 
hunting the game in his father’s woods ; 
and picture him, too, on Sundays and 
saints’-days going with his pious mother 
along the high-banked lanes to East Bud- 
leigh, in whose ancient church slept gen- 
erations of his kin. The old family pew 
yet remains, bearing on its age-black panel 
the date 1537, cut in quaint, rude figures; 
and in the aisle may still be seen the slab 
which covers the grave in which rests his 
father’s first wife. The letters are curi- 
ously turned upside down, but otherwise 
the inscription reads correctly :— 


OUVLA dio VIV IOHVNNG 


UVIASH AXA MVILYL UVTADH 


OAT OMHL X° GIA WANS * VA’ 


In the fine old church at Sidmouth, 
some six miles away, there is a relic, 
amongst a collection of registers and doc- 
uments, which brings us into very close 
touch with the Walter Raleighs, father and 
son. It is adeed by which the manor of 
Sidmouth leases tithes of fish to “ Walter 
Rawlegh the elder, Carow Ralegh, and 
Walter Raleigh the younger;” and is of 
great interest not only on account of their 
signatures, but because it shows that each 
spelled the family name differently, in that 
delightfully free-and-easy way which folks 
had in those days of unfettered orthogra- 
phy. The father signs himself “ Ralegh,” 
the elder son as “Caro Rawlegh,” whilst 
the future Sir Walter writes it “ Rau- 
leygh ” in this his first known autograph. 

That the family was of gentle degree 
is proved by its alliances with the proud 
and ancient houses of the Gilberts, the 
Carews, and the Champernownes, as well 
as by the place-names of the surrounding 
manors of “ Collaton Rawleigh,” “ Withy- 
combe Rawleigh,” and “Combe Raw- 
leigh.” 

As to the master of Hayes Barton him- 
self, little is known, except that he was 
already a Protestant when his son Walter 
was born, though his wife remained a 
Catholic for some years after. Katherine 
Raleigh visited Agnes Prest in Exeter 
jail and tried to show the error of her 
faith ; but the heretic speedily turned the 
tables on her visitor; and Mrs. Raleigh 
returning, told that she never “heard any 
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woman of such simplicity to see to, talk 
so godly and so earnestly, insomuch that 
if God were not with her, she could not 
speak such things.” Both parents, so 
their illustrious son tells us, lie side by 
side “in Exeter Church.” Through his 
mother, young Walter Raleigh was related 
to the Gilberts; and at their ancestral 
home of Compton Castle, near Torquay, 
spent several years with his two half- 
brothers. A notable trio truly, each des- 
tined to win fame: Adrian Gilbert, organ- 
izer of grand schemes for colonization, 
and dabbler in alchemy; Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, the high-souled navigator, who 
will go down with his ship in a September 
gale off the Azores, bidding his men be 
not afraid, and crying, “We are as near 
heaven by sea as by land;” Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the court darling, the foe of 
Spain, the discoverer of new lands over 
seas, who will face the headsman’s axe as 
fearlessly as ever he fronted foeman’s 
sword, and die calmly like an English gen- 
tleman, with but one request, “Give me 
heartily your prayers.” 

At some period in the early life of 
Walter Raleigh, Hayes Barton evidently 
passed into the Duke family, in whose 
keeping the following letter was long pre- 
served :— 


Mr. DuKE, —I wrote to Mr. Prideaux to 
move yow touchinge the purchase of a farme 
sometime in my father’s possession. I will 
most willingly give whatsoever in your con- 
science you shall deeme it worth; and if at any 
time you shall have occasion to use me, yow 
shall fynd me a thankful frind to yow and 
yours. I am resolved, if I cannot entreat 
yow, to build at Colliton. But for the naturall 
disposition I have to that place, being born 
in that house, I had rather seate mysself there 
than anywhere els. So I take my leve readie 
to countervaille all your courtesies to the 
uttermost of my power. From the Court the 
xxvi of July 1584.— Your very willing frind 
in all shalbe able. W. RALEGH. 


Evidently, in the height of his splendor, 
Raleigh yet felt an affectionate longing for 
the old home of his race, although it would 
not seem that he succeeded in regaining 
possession of it. 

The Colliton of the letter is probably 
the “Collaton Rawleigh” before men- 
tioned, where at one time his progenitors 
had property, and which still claims to be 
the place where the first potatoes brought 
to this country were planted by him. 

Lingering in the cool porch, with its two 
stone benches and !ow archway, as the sun 
westerns fast and throws a golden light 
across the waving woods, through which 
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the evening breeze is soughing like the 
wash of waves upon a distant pebble 
beach, pictures of the past come and go, 
hazy and indistinct by lapse of time, but 
with traces yet of colors which will never 
fade. Away beyond the crest of those 
upland meadows, right in front of the 
house, over which acloud of rooks are 
wheeling homeward with hoarse “Caw, 
caw,” lies the English Channel. Three 
hundred years ago, a great sea-fight is 
raging on its tossing waters, which is to 
settle the fate of Merrie England, and de- 
cide whether the Bible or the Inquisition 
shall rule her people. The invincible Ar- 
mada, manned by the chivalry of Catholic 
Europe, and blessed by the pope, is being 
gallantly tackled by the little English fleet, 
and stout west-country ships are clawing 
to windward and pounding away at the 
stately galleons of Spain. It is a battle 
for the gods, where cavaliers of Castile 
are fairly fronted by gentlemen of Devon, 
and Spanish Dons are at death-grip with 
English sea-dogs. The roar of those Tu- 


dor guns has not even yet ceased to echo, 
and through the mists of centuries we 
can discern much of that glorious battle. 
Medina, with his fleet stretching crescent- 
wise, is pushing onward to join Parma, 
and then, ho! for London town; but Lord 
Howard of Effingham, with Drake, Ra- 


le’.sh, Hawkins, Frobisher, and a score 
of other valiant captains, are worrying 
him like a pack of hungry hounds. The 
Spaniards cannot shake them off, and are 
already crying to the saints for help; but 
the only answer is the cheering of English 
seamen and the crashing of round-shot 
into their great galliases ; and ever as the 
Armada steers on up Channel, ships are 
dashing out from every port to join in the 
fell chase and strike hard for queen and 
freedom. So the great fight drifts out of 
sight of the villagers of Budleigh and 
Otterton and many another village round, 
who are gathered on the cliffs; and folks 
wonder how it all will end, until the glad 
news comes how a great gale has blown in 
the halls of heaven and scattered wide the 
pride of Spain. 

To the son of Hayes Barton belongs, if 
the tale be true, the credit equally with 
Drake of having prevailed upon the lord 
high admiral not to lay his vessels along- 
side the enemy, but to harass and hamper 
him by a running attack. 

Looking out westward from the little 
window of the porch, the dark ridge of 
Dartmoor standing out boldly against the 
rosy sky recalls Sir Walter Raleigh in all 
the magnificence of his power as lord 
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warden of the Stannaries, and vice-ad- 
miral of Cornwall and Devon, going up, 
according to right ancient custom, to the 
wind-swept granite tors to regulate the 
proceedings, and administer justice in all 
matters concerned with the tin miners and 
workers of the west. Then the picture 
merges rapidly into a more homely one, 
when, disgraced at court, he retires to his 
estate at Sherborne, and lives quietly with 
his wife, his “deerest Besse,” and their 
boy Carew. But the calm does not last 
long; and even in this peaceful summer’s 
evening, with a veritable Lotus Island 
spirit in the hay-scented air, it is easy to 
think how that energetic, restless heart 
would weary of quiet country life, and 
throb wildly for new scenes of adventure; 
and the longing send him at last out to 
the mystic West, the land of the dying day. 

And now the sun dipping behind these 
hills which guard Hayes Barton is sugges- 
tive of the waning of Raleigh’s star. Queen 
Elizabeth is dead, and James Stuart has 
no love for the gallant west-countryman. 
“On my soul, man, I have heard but 
rawly of thee,” is the elegant pun with 
which —so says tradition—the uncouth 
Scotchman greeted the polished courtier 
and soldier-scholar. His trial at Winches- 
ter about the wretched Cobham and Ara- 
bella Stuart business will ever be a stain 
upon the fair escutcheon of the English 
bar; and if ever a hiss from bystanders 
was richly merited it was when Popham, 
the lord chief-justice, called his noble pris- 
oner “a traitor and an atheist.” 

It is a melancholy picture to see the 
once bold adventurer and queen’s favorite 
courtier spending a dreary twelve years 
as a prisoner in the Tower, and whiling 
away the monotonous hours by writing his 
famous “ History of the World,” though 
not in the White Tower cell, so long 
pointed out as the place in which he was 
confined. A breath of freedom comes 
when he is liberated to set out for Guiana 
to discover gold; but from first to last the 
demon of ill-luck controlled the expedi- 
tion; and little as he foresaw it, the result 
of this second voyage to Guiana was his 
death-doom. With a fleet of seven ves- 
sels, manned, so he himself wrote, by “a 
company of volunteers who for the most 
part had neither seen the sea nor the wars, 
who, som forty gentlemen excepted, were 
the very cum of the world, drunkards, 
blasphemers, and such others, as their 
fathers, brothers, and friends thought it an 
exceeding good gain to be discharged of ” 
—Sir Walter Raleigh reaches the Ori- 
noco, so ill that for twenty days he has 
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tasted nothing more solid than a stewed 
prune. Disasters follow thick; and the 
crushing blow falls when news comes of 
the defeat of his men before the Spanish 
settlement of San Thomé, and the death 
of his son Walter. 

The following letter, preserved amongst 
the Cecil papers at Hatfield, which the 
poor heart-broken knight wrote to Lady 
Raleigh, throws a pathetic light upon the 
sad picture of this adventure ;: — 


I was loathe to write because I knewe not 
how to comforte you, and God knowes I never 
knewe what sorrow meant till nowe. All that 
I can say to you is that you must obey the 
will and providence of God. , . . Comfort 
your hart (deerest Besse); I shall sorrow for 
us bothe. I shall sorrowe the lesse because 
I have not longe to sorrowe because not longe 
to live... . The Lord blesse and comfort 
you that you may bear patientlye the death of 
your valiant sonne —22d of March (1618), 
from the Isle of Christophers. — Yours, 

W. RALEGH. 

(Postscript) —I protest before the majestee 
of God that as Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins died hart-broken when they failed of 
their enterprise, I could willingly doe the like, 
did I not contend against sorrowe for your 
sake in hope to provide somewhat for you and 
to comfort and relieve you. If I live to re- 
turne, resolve yourselfe that it is the care for 
you that hath strengthened my harte. My 
braynes are broken, and I cannot write much. 
I live yet, and [ have told youwhy. Whitney, 
for whome [ sold all my plate at Plymouth, 
and to whom [ gave more creditt and counte- 
nance than all the captains of my fleete; ran 
from me at the Granados, and Woolaston 
with him. Soe I [have] nowe but five shipps, 
and one of those I have sent home my fly- 
boate, and in her a rable of idle rascalls, 
which I knowe will not spare to wounde mee: 
but I care not. I am sure there is never a 
base slave in the fleete hath taken the paines 
and care that I have done, hath slept so little 
and travelled soe much. My frends will not 
believe them; and for the rest, I care not. 
God in heaven bless you and strenghen your 
hart — Yours, W. RALEGH. 


His forebodings were too true; and 
when, on the 21st of June, he crept back 
with the remnant of the fleet into Ply- 
mouth, his enemies had been busy, and he 
was arrested by a despicable cousin, Sir 
Judas Stukely, and hurried to London to 
be sacrificed — such was the irony of fate 
— by his king, to please Spain, the very 
power from which Sir Walter Raleigh, 
years before, had helped to save the 
throne on which James Stuart sat. 

In vain did Lady Raleigh plead for her 
great husband’s life from a monarch who, 
four months before, had assured the 





Spanish ambassador that “not all those 
who have given security for Raleigh can 
save him from the gallows;” and so, on 
Thursday evening, October the 28th, she 
bids him the long good-bye in the Gate 
House of the Tower, and leaves him for- 
ever with a last brave smile. Then the 
famous prisoner takes up a pen and writes 
his farewell verses : — 


Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days: 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust. 


The sun has gone down into the broad 
Atlantic, and the shades of evening are 
darkening the sweet Devonshire land- 
scape; but the western heavens are a 
blaze of crimsoned purple, and the splen- 
dor of the dying day is typical of those 
last moments of Raleigh’s life, which have 
left a golden glory about his memory for 
all time. 

Let us pause a moment, and look upon 
a scene than which no finer or more enno- 
bling has ever been played upon the great 
stage of history. In the dull grey hours of 
early morning, Sir Walter Raleigh comes 
out to meet death in the old Palace Yard. 
Sixty-seven stirring adventurous years 
have left their marks upon him; but he 
mounts the scaffold as cheerily as ever he 
did quarter-deck, and stands erect and 
smiling to take his farewell of life. The 
wild love of freedom flashes out in the 
very first words he utters: “I thank God 
that he has sent me to die in the light, and 
not in darkness.” All his old courtliness 
shows itself as he gently dismisses the 
friends who have gathered round him, 
saying: “I have a long journey to go, 
therefore I must take my leave of you.” 
The fearlessness of his nature asserts 
itself as he tosses off his doublet and asks 
to see the axe with: “I prithee, let me 
see it! Dost think that 1 am afraid of 
it?” And the bold faith of the man 
shines forth in his answer to the sheriff's 
question as to which way he will lay him- 
self upon the block: ‘So the heart be 
right, it matters not which way the head 
lies.” 

The grim executioner even is touched 
by his victim’s fortitude, and weepingly 
kneels and asks forgiveness. This done, 
Sir Walter Raleigh places himself with 
his face to the east, prays a for a 
brief space, and then gives the fatal signal 
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the headsman stands irresolute, and the 
voice which has rung out in the crash of 
battle and sounded clear above the howl- 
ing gale is heard to cry: “* What dost thou 
fear? Strike, man, strike.” Then the axe 
is wielded once, twice; but or ever the 
second blow falls, the staunch heart has 
ceased to beat, and one of the most illus- 
trious of Englishmen is no more. 

It is very much the fashion nowadays 
to cry down the worthies of the past, to 
dwarf their virtues, and magnify their 
faults; nor has Raleigh escaped. True, 
he was not altogether an admirable charac- 
ter — was vain, extravagant, overbearing, 
and ambitious; but with it all he was a 
brave, hard-working, talented, God-fearing 
man; and will be ever remembered as one 
of that band of Elizabethan heroes who 
helped so largely to make our country 
great. 


From The Argosy. 
CHILDREN’S DREAMS. 


WHEN babies smile in their sleep some 
will say angels are whispering to them. 
Yet when they are old enough (though not 
yet out of the age of innocence) to repeat 
their dreams, it is not always of angels 
that these are found to have been. Not 
always are they derived from fleeting, 
unconscious recollections of the home 
whence they have so latelycome. On the 
contrary, it is chiefly, as Charles Lamb 
observes, during the period of sinless in- 
fancy that shapes of terror will intrude 
upon the midnight pillow —that the slum- 
berer will start from dreams “ to which the 
reveries of the cell-damned murderer are 
tranquillity.” How vividly does the gentle 
essayist recall these helpless. agonies of 
his own infancy. We almost fancy we 
can see him start from slumber on some 
murky night with a dread foreboding, 
which was sure to realize itself, of seeing 
some frightful spectre. 

A friend has toild us that during a long 
period of his childhood he maintained the 
habit of praying every night, before going 
to sleep, that no bad dreams might trouble 
him; acting in curious, unthinking coin- 
cidence with good old Bishop Ken, who, 
generations ago, resorted to the same ex- 
pedient. To further his prayers, the little 
boy, in a spirit of philosophy beyond his 
years, would try to concentrate his ideas 
on all the most humdrum things he could 
think of, his thoughts usually settling on 
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by raising his hand. Utterly unnerved,|the figure of an old Welsh landlord, a 


small man with a brown wig, whom he had 
occasionally visited with his father, and 
who, to his childish fancy, appeared the 
very personification of commonplace. 

Harriet Martineau relates that, of her 
many childish fancies, perhaps none was 
so terrible as a dream she had at four 
years old. ‘I dreamed,” she says, “that 
we children were taking a walk with our 
nursemaid ... Out of the public-house 
there came a stag, with prodigious antlers. 
Passing the pump, it crossed the road to 
us, and made a polite bow, with its head 
on one side, and with a scrape of one foot; 
after which it pointed with its foot to the 
public-house, and spoke to me inviting me 
in. The maid declined, and turned to go 
home. Then came the terrible part. By 
the time we were at our own door it was 
dusk, and we went up the steps in the 
dark ; but in the kitchen it was bright sun- 
shine. My mother was standing at the 
dresser, breaking sugar ; and she lifted me 
up, and set me in the sun, and gave me a 
bit of sugar.” [A most unexpected trans- 
ition into sweetness and light/| “Such 
was the dream which froze me with hor- 
ror! Whoshallsay why?” concludes the 
narrator, looking back from her strong- 
minded maturity to that vividly remem- 
bered childish dream, and utterly unable 
to understand “ what the fright was about.” 

Children, perhaps oftener than their 
elders, are brought into relation with the 
unseen world by dreams. A curious one 
was that told of Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, 
whose father died when she was six years 
old. “On the night of his death,” writes 
her daughter Ann, “she dreamed that she 
was in a desolate and shattered building, 
through the rents of which she could see 
the stars. Suddenly, among them her 
father’s form appeared, departing upward 
in a chariot, by gestures taking leave of 
her, and encouraging her to follow. On 
waking, she was told that he was dead.” 
Her childish heart could have derived but 
little comfort from the dream, for we are 
told that to the excess of her grief her 
life was nearly sacrificed. 

On the spirit of many a little innocent 
one, in its waking night hours, is reflected 
a shadow, faint but awful, of the judgment 
day. Few deem how heavily on their 
comparatively sinless hearts weighs the 
burden of the sin of the world, and of the 
wrath of God pursuing it. Though few, 
we trust, have passed through the experi- 
ence of Wordsworth, who describes him- 
self as quaking in his bed, when four years 
old, “in sharp conflict of spirit” on the 
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subject of the divine permission of evil. 
“ Nothing but faith,” says the poet in his 
later years, “can keep you quiet and at 
peace with such awful problems pressing 
on you—faith that what you know not 
now you will know in God’s good time.” 
An echo of the conclusion come to by the 
Psalmist long before: “ Be still, and know 
that 1 am God.” 

Some children transcend the opium- 
eater in their capacity for seeing visions, 
projecting clearly defined images before 
them on the darkness; strange figures, 
large, saucer eyes, like those of the dog 
in the fairy-tale, floating detached from 
any setting; or even fiendish faces, It 
is curious to find De Quincey comparing 
his experiences on the matter with a little 
boy, exchanging notes on the frequency 
and the manner of these appearances. “1 
can tell them to go, and they go,” said the 
child; ‘but sometimes they come when 
1 don’t tell them to come.” 

A word, asound, a shadow will start a 
child’s imagination into wildactivity. Un- 
reasoning fears will run riot in him; a 
host of dismal possibilities will suggest 
themselves; and we only who can remem- 
ber back into the days of our infancy can 
sympathize with those uncontrollable ter- 
rors which make it a crueller punishment 
to some children to be left alone in the 
dark than the infliction of any bodily pun- 
ishment could be. Their cry, like Goethe’s 
when his last night gloomed upon him, is 
for light. And from what untold miseries 
would a night-lamp save them! Inastory 
we read long years ago, an infant was 
represented as thus crying for the light. 
His mother responding to the call, a phil- 
osophical discussion ensued between her 
and her little one; and, bya series of art- 
ful questions, she entrapped him into the 
acknowledgment that the candle he craved 
was nothing but wax and cotton. “And 
how can wax and cotton help you?” was, 
if we remember right, her triumphant con- 
clusion as she left him, if not reconciled 
to the darkness, yet beguiled by the 
sophistry into a delusive submission. We 
doubt not, however, that presently he was 
quaking again with all his former fears, 
which, perhaps, were no worse, after all, 
than the spurious comfort he had been 
subjected to. 

We knew of a little girl of lively imag- 
ination who, on being put to bed, would 
always insist on her elder sister closing 
her eyes for her before leaving the room, 
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the little creature being possessed of the 
fancy that with a kind, parting touch on 
her lids, there would be less chance of her 
“seeing anything” in the darkness. She 
would have found a sympathizer with her 
fears in the old naval officer who once told 
Mary Somerville that he never opered his 
eyes in the dark for fear of seeing some- 
thing. 

Few indeed of wise or simple are free 
from this strange horror of darkness. We 
find those of every temperament and of 
every Capacity, not only poetic, but prac- 
tical, confess to it; from the great philos- 
opher like Sir David Brewster, who owned 
himself susceptible to eerie feelings when 
alone at night in a house supposed to be 
haunted, to the least imaginative child. 

“The things that day most minds, at 
night doe most appeare,” says Spenser; 
and this is especially true with regard to 
children, perhaps because they mind 
things more. It should, however, be an 
additional inducement to those who have 
charge of them to keep their days as free 
from pain as possible. 

It is not enough that children should be 
kept in ignorance of evil, their sensitive 
spirits are so alive to every passing influ- 
ence that suggestions are surely borne to 
them of the sin and sorrow all around. 
They have intuitions, if not discernment, 
of the existence of much concerning 
which their elders suppose them to be 
altogether in the dark. The expulsive 
power of soothing thoughts is perhaps the 
only remedy for all night fears. The 
writer partly attributes her own exemption 
in childhood from these tortures toa habit 
somehow acquired of repeating to herself 
before going to sieep the first stanza of 
Bishop Ken’s evening hymn. We could 
scarcely tell what spell of peace it bore, 
whether it lay in the music of the words, 
in its opening note of praise, which seemed 
to lift the spirit into regions of eternal 
calm, or in the trustful rapture of its 
prayer; but “the blessings of the light” 
seemed still to linger on the strain; the 
darkness was but as the shadow of the 
“ Almighty wings ” beneath which we were 
gathered. 

“ Give me a great thought to die on,” 
asked Herder on his death-bed. And a 
peaceful thought to fall asleep on, a 
thought in which, as Herbert hath it, 
“more than in bed we rest,” is a mighty 
help for children of every growth towards 





healthy slumber. 
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